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BREAKING THE THOUGHT BARRIER SaMuEL B. Gou.p 


President Gould of Antioch College affirms that the task of higher education is to break the 
“thought barrier which keeps our young people from realizing their creative potentiality.” 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNIQUES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


CarTER Davipson 


The great increase in enrollment which is expected in colleges and universities in the near future 
will create many new problems. In the conversation here reported an industrialist and a 

- scientist attempt to apply industrial interpretations of efficient operation to the administration 
of institutions which are facing the prospect of unprecedented enrollments. Mr. Davidson 
is the President of Union College. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION _ Epwin E. Ausrey 


This article outlines a plan for religious education at the university level, which the author 
believes should be acceptable to the faculty, and which, in his opinion, properly constitutes 
a part of the university's obligation to students and to the truth. Mr. Aubrey is Professor of 
Religious Thought at the University of Pennsyloania. 


THE COLLEGES AND SOCIETY Hoyr Trowsrivce 


Mr. Trowbridge, Professor of English at the University of Oregon, is currently serving for 
a second academic year as p trons ae in higher education to the Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education, a state-wide — sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. He has been especially concerned with the strengthening of general education 
and liberal major programs in the fifteen public and private colleges participating in the 
project. 


THE MINNESOTA PROGRAM OF ORIENTATION 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 


The orientation of new students is an important and complex responsibility, especially in a 
large university. This article shows how an orientation program can serve the interests not 
only of new students but of the university as a whole. Mr. Williamson is Dean of Students 
and Professor of Psychology at the University of Minnesota. 
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VALLEY OF DESTRUCTION was the main street of Winsted, Conn., where the Mad River rushed through the 
town and lived up to the name given it many years before. In this hurricane it was water, and not wind, that 
did the damage. Among the first to get through the floods was a telephone truck carrying emergency power 
equipment to provide service in the flooded telephone exchange at the lower end of the street. 


Radio-telephone service was set 
up at strategic points before the 
floods reached their peak. Man 
in car makes emergency call. 


TELEPHONE MEN GO TO WORK BY BOAT to speed drying of equipment in 
the telephone exchange at Putnam, Conn., where service was provided 
by temporary switchboard on higher ground. In Stroudsburg, Pa., 
linemen and operators were flown in helicopters over rampaging waters. 


The Deluge of Diane 


Hurricane floods emphasized the value 
of the telephone and the teamwork 
of telephone people in emergencies 


Seldom has a water-borne disaster struck with 
more concentrated fury than the floods of Hur- 
ricane Diane, which hit several eastern states. 

“T never saw anything so terrifying in my life 
as when that river came down,” said the tele- 
phone manager in Winsted, Connecticut. 

Out of the havoc of the floods have come 
many stories of courage and the good American 
spirit of helping one another in times of trouble. 

Among them are heart-warming tributes to 
the telephone men and women who kept service 


going and worked so hard to restore it wherever 
lines had been washed out. Together with the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, National Guard, 
Civil Defense workers and all their neighbors in 
the stricken communities, they did their part 
in the tremendous job of rescue and restoration. 


Many former telephone operators and those 
off duty reported back to their jobs. Trained, 
experienced crews from the telephone com- 
panies and Western Electric moved in fast with 
equipment and worked ’round the clock. 


Disaster comes suddenly. But wherever it 
strikes you can depend on telephone people to 
do everything possible to provide you with tele- 
phone service. Bell Telephone System. 
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Education: NOVEMBER, 1955 II 


Breaking the Thought Barrier 


By SAMUEL B. GOULD 


Address at an Antioch College Assembly 


HE mind and spirit of modern 

man have been stirred again 

and again in recent years as 
he has seen aeronautical engineers and 
designers devise in swift succession 
aircraft which flew at greater and 
greater speeds until they succeeded 
in flying faster than the speed of 
sound. Breaking the sound barrier 
was indeed a magnificent achievement 
of modern science. But already we 
accept this achievement almost as 
commonplace and as a forerunner to 
new and even more compelling dis- 
coveries. Such is the swift pace that 
science sets for itself. 

Thrilling as these milestones of 
progress may be, I must admit that 
I am just as much thrilled, if not 
more so, by the recent faint stirrings 
in the field of higher education 
toward what I would like to call 
“breaking the thought barrier.” A 
recent article in a popular magazine 
described the creative engineering 
course now being carried on at the 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. General Motors Corporation 
and others have similar experiments 
in progress, all in the areas of physical 
science. These are a ray of hope 
that may possibly become a beacon, 
if we seriously and systematically 
give our attention and energy to the 
task of making it so. 

If a text were necessary as a 
theme for what I have to say, it 
might be found in the Apostle Paul’s 
letter to the Romans in which he 
counseled them: “Be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind.” Or 
you might find it in Gilbert Highet’s 
book, Man’s Unconquerable Mind, 
when he says, “All important cul- 
tures . . . are manifestations of the 
power of the mind.”* Or still again 
you might discover it in Jacques 
Barzun’s Teacher in America in which 
he comments, “Every college should 
. . « be dedicated to Intellect—not 

1New York: Columbia University Press. p. 14. 
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in the sense of pedantry, or verbalism, 
or highbrow superiority, but in the 
sense of Mind, free and restless in its 
desire to experience, comprehend, 
and use reality.”? 

The physical scientist in America 
stands high in the regard of his 
fellow countrymen by reason of the 
tremendous range of his achieve- 
ments. Even those who occasionally 
question his motives have no doubts 
about his competence and the out- 
reach of his mind in affairs of science. 
But the man devoted to the human- 
ities in America has been less highly 
regarded, since his creative achieve- 
ments have been far less spectacular 
and have had far less effect upon the 
modern world. 

A famous philosopher once said, 
“What is honored in a country will 
be cultivated there.” Perhaps the 
new and exhilarating surge of Ameri- 
can interest in the study of the 
liberal arts or the humanities is a 
sign that such recognition will be 
followed by greater cultivation. If 
such is the case, then the education 
of the whole man will become of 
se importance with the training 
of the technical specialist. This may 
well take place, but only if we can 
show in the study of the liberal 
arts the same kind of free ranging of 
the mind which is becoming more 
and more a characteristic of the 
study of physical sciences. 

Alfred Whitehead, the renowned 
philosopher, in his book The Aims of 
Education, describes the education of 
children and young people as a 
movement of the mind from freedom 
through discipline to freedom again. 
The first twelve years or so of life, 
representing primary or elementary 


*Boston: Little, Brown and Company. p. 213. 
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education, show the beginning of 
the mind in a phase of imaginative 
discovery or experience. This is a 
period in which the child, observing 
the world around him for the first 
time, is full of a never-ending series 
of questions which (to the ultimate 
exasperation of parents) always begin 
with “Why ... ?” It is the period 
when as a dreamer and as a creator 
of imaginative visions he is filled with 
fantastic solutions for fantastic prob- 
lems. Nothing is impossible to the 
child at this stage; there are no 
restrictive limits set by facts or 
experience. This disposition to ex- 
plore in limitless fashion is a priceless 
possession of youth. 

The second phase of education, 
corresponding with a secondary edu- 
cation, is that of precision, according 
to Whitehead, in which additional 
facts are put in systematic order. 
Here a limiting process begins, 
boundaries begin to become evident, 
and more advanced tools of knowledge 
are acquired. This is followed by a 
third or mature stage, begun in 
higher education, when again there 
is freedom to range, but in which 
general ideas are developed under 
control of the recently imposed dis- 
cipline and highly refined techniques. 

The tragedy of American education 
appears to be that the initial sense of 
wonder and the urge to explore, so 
characteristic in the young child, are 
lost in his secondary schooling and 
are never rediscovered during his 
years in higher education. Even the 
theory of returning in higher educa- 
tion to the imaginative and creative 
stage seems to have been forgotten. 
Somewhere along the line a stultifying 
process takes place, and as the child 
becomes a youth and then a mature 
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person he is more and more ensnared 
and enmeshed in a net of factual 
evidence, formulas, and patterns. This 
hampers his youthful daring and 
adventuresome spirit. What starts 
out in the very young as education 
degenerates into mere schooling. The 
whole process becomes one of enabling 
rather than ennodling. It is the 
means of enabling the boy or girl to 
acquire certain techniques which will 
be valuable throughout life; it does 
not often enough concern itself with 
the development of the mind as an 
active and creative instrument, 
ennobling to the individual and to the 
civilization of which he is a part. 


E COULD speculate at some 

length and perhaps fruitlessly 
as to why this phenomenon has taken 
place. Some of the reasons may 
relate to the quality of instruction or 
even the personal desires of those who 
teach. We seem to have become 
preoccupied with a great body of 
knowledge as an end rather than as a 
means. We seem occasionally to 
have forgotten that cluttering up the 
mind with great masses of factual 
information is apt to be a poor 
substitute for the knowledge of where 
to find such facts when they are 
needed. We seem unable to separate 
fundamentals which must be taught 
from areas of knowledge which need 
only to be indicated. 

Perhaps this is the reason the 
integrative process of education 
breaks down so often, for it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to teach huge 
chunks of compartmentalized facts 
and simultaneously create a broad 
sweep of understanding in an impor- 
tant area of experience. There may 
also be two other reasons for clinging 
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to the traditional approach: first, the 
enabling or training portions of educa- 
tion are more easily measured and 
therefore more easily justified and 
defended; and second, under such a 
system there is very little danger that 
the pupil will eventually outstrip 
the teacher in broad grasp of the 
subject area. | 

Teachers usually look at their work 
from two different points of view. 
Some consider themselves repositories 
of knowledge and act as dispensers of 
their hoard, expecting that what they 
have dispensed will be returned to 
them through examinations and reci- 
tations in good and re-useable condi- 
tion. Others believe that they are 
catalytic agents, causing unpredict- 
able changes in the minds of students, 
stimulating departures into unknown 
realms, even though this may mean, 
and indeed should mean, that the 
students will frequently return with 
treasure unknown even to the teacher. 
There are some teachers of this 
second category at every superior 
institution, but their rarity has had 
its effect upon the character of 
higher education in America. 

If Whitehead’s diagnosis is correct, 
then the task of higher education 
becomes clear and unmistakable. It 
resolves itself into discovering the 
means by which the imaginative 
freedom of the child can be restored 
in maturity. Once discovered, these 
means may form the methodology for 
higher education. 

I have already pointed out that 
the rudiments of such a methodology 
are beginning to be used in the study 
of the physical sciences. There are 
not enough indications, however, that 
similar rudiments have found their 
way into the systematic presentation 
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of the humanities. Until they do, 
we are still limited in our potential 
range. If we are to have creative 
geniuses in the arts, in diplomacy, in 
jurisprudence, or in social science, 
we must take the best minds of our 
time and show them the possibilities 
of ranging far beyond the limits 
within which higher education so 
frequently restrains them. 

I am not making light of the 
efforts of men of science in breaking 
the thought barrier. On the con- 
trary, I believe that we should be 
grateful to them for having given 
us a clue to the direction all of us 
should be following. But the ability 
of some scientists to think in new 
dimensions can and should have its 
counterpart in the liberal arts; the 
procedures of problem solving are 
amazingly similar, regardless of the 
type of problem. 

Perhaps I ought to give an example 
of what I mean by letting the mind 
range freely, breaking out of the 
traditional circumference with which 
experience and education encircle it. 
The students in Creative Engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 


. were once given the task of getting 
a ping-pong ball out of the bottom of a 
deep and rusty pipe that had been bolted 
upright to the floor. In the room with 
the pipe the students found hammers, 
pliers, rulers, soda straws, strings, bent 
pins and an old bucket of dirty wash 
water. After fishing vainly with the 
various tools, most of the students 
finally saw a solution: they poured the 
dirty water into the cylinder and floated 
the ball tothe top. Then the experiment 
was repeated on other students with one 
important change: instead of the bucket, 
there was a crystal pitcher of fresh ice 
water surrounded by shining goblets- on 
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a table with a gleaming white cloth. Not 
one student solved the problem, because 
not one could connect the beautiful 
pitcher and its clean water with the 
rusty pipe.’ 

From sources other than the 
physical sciences we can select illus- 
trations, both dramatic and mundane, 
which have the marks of genius upon 
them. I know very little of how the 
plan and the technique for the writing 
of Ulysses were devised, or the 
concept of Lend-Lease during World 
War II, or the Point Four program, or 
the “pay-as-you-go” income-tax pro- 
gram, or the twelve-note musical 
scale. But I am certain that all of 
these came from minds which were 
thinking in new dimensions; daring, 
adventurous minds, willing to risk 
failure after failure in order to find 
ultimate success. Apparently these 
were minds which once having been 
given the tools of knowledge, the 
enabling elements, were still left 
untrammeled and with power to rove 
imaginatively. The problem of higher 
education today is one of finding the 
form which will guarantee that the 
thought barriers, heavy and _ thick 
with the barnaclés of habit, will be 
pierced again and again. Suppose 
we look for a moment at what the 
form may turn out to be. 


RUE education is the opposite 

of imitation. It differs from 
mere learning because it has an 
element of inventiveness. When one 
watches someone else perform an act 
and then imitates him, one may have 
learned a technique. But when such 
observation stimulates the observer 
to do something a different way or 


sHunt, Morton M. “The Course Where 
Students Lose Earthly Shackles,” Life (May 16, 
1955), P- 187. 
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to think of other ideas, whether 
related or unrelated, then the process 
of education is beginning. Whitehead 
speaks of the deadening weight of 
“inert ideas” in our schooling, inert 
because they are never or at least 
rarely the jumping-off point into new 
areas of creative thought. Such inert 
ideas are frequently buried in text- 
books and need discussion and con- 
versation between student and teacher 
to exhume them. 

The eminent anthropologist, Robert 

Redfield, describes in one of his 
lectures the record of the movements 
of one man’s mind. Charles Darwin, 
in telling of his famous voyage on 
the “Beagle” when he was the 
naturalist member of a voyage of 
exploration and scientific observation 
in the South Atlantic and the South 
Pacific, arranged his Journal in two 
forms. One brings together matters 
bearing on the same topic; the other 
is in a form closely corresponding to 
his original notebooks. Redfield points 
out that when one compares these, 
one sees how Darwin’s mind moved 
while he was in the field and some- 
thing of how it moved afterward. 
This is Redfield’s description of the 
process: 
. . . It is a record of a prolonged, private, 
and immensely productive conversation 
with the facts of the natural world. 
When it begins, the idea of natural 
selection was not at -all present in 
Darwin’s mind, and even the idea that 
species might come into existence by 
small progressive modification, rather 
than by instantaneous divine creation, 
was hardly conceived by him as possible. 
When the conversation is broken off by 
the ending of the Journal, the elements 
of idea for the theory of natural selection 
are almost all present, although not yet 
assembled. 
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Here is an illustration of the 
creative mind at work. What were 
some of the elements of the process 
which took place? First, there was 
the realization of the problem and the 
task of defining it. This was born 
out of a highly developed ability to 
observe things and to ask questions 
about them. The problem once 
having been defined, the procedures 
of observation and questioning con- 
tinued, ranging wherever they willed. 
They led down innumerable dead ends 
and into unrewarding areas, but 
ultimately through associative ideas 
they picked up a clue which led to a 
solution. To observe, to ask, to 
follow the clues wherever they led, 
and ultimately to solve the problem 
required all sorts of tools of knowl- 
edge, but they were never more than 
tools. As Redfield says: 


. . Something—an idea, a fact—is 
offered by a book, a teacher, or the 
experience of life. If it flows over and 
past one, there is no education. If it 
sticks to one, and becomes training or 
habit, nevertheless there may be little 
or no education. If one deals with it, 
thoughtfully and reasonably, in terms of 
what one already is and with a result that 
thereafter one is by some degree more 
than one was before, there is surely 
education.‘ 


Why should college students be 
particularly disturbed about these 
great needs? What business is it of 
theirs whether or not the thought 
barrier is broken? 

What I am pleading for in higher 
education is in essence a continuation 
and extension of these principles. 
Students are, actually and potentially, 
leaders in the kind of experimental 


‘The Educational Experience. Pasedena, Cali- 
fornia: The Fund for Adult Education, 1955. 
pp- 29 and 45. 
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approach to creative thinking which 
I have described. 

The first president of Antioch 
College was such a leader even before 
he came to Ohio. Horace Mann, 
viewing the American scene in educa- 
tion and seeing its ineffectiveness in 
providing for the majority of young 
people, mustered all his superb 
creative abilities and brought them 
to bear upon the attitudes of the day. 
From his fertile and imaginative 
mind sprang ways and means to 
make free public education for all 
a reality and one of the truly distin- 
guishing symbols of America. Simi- 
larly at Antioch one hundred and two 
years ago, he took the concept of 
equal educational opportunity for 
women, which had been treated in 
tentative and limited fashion, and 
boldly freed it of all restrictive 
elements. 

Thirty-four 


years ago Arthur 
Morgan took an idea which had 
hitherto been applied to a single 
discipline of the physical sciences and 


fashioned from it a whole new 
approach to liberal-arts education. 
He argued for symmetry in the 
development of the individual and 
recognized wisely that Antioch would 
thus be building “the whole man.” 
I am asking that higher education 
incorporate into the same philosophy 
the concept of ‘“‘the creative man,” 
not merely in chemistry or in engineer- 
ing or in biology but in every dis- 
cipline of the humanities as well. 
There is other and more recent 
evidence that Antioch has not 
hesitated to break out of time- 
honored patterns of procedure, and 
this is quite apart from work in the 
classrooms. The Board of Trustees 
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has been permeated by the same 
liberating spirit. The project at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, known as the 
Sunrise Shopping Center, is anything 
but the conventional method for a 
college to use in undertaking the task 
of increasing its financial resources. 
It required vision, daring, and courage 
for this group of men and women to 
create out of a mangrove swamp a 
multi-million dollar commercial enter- 
prise, outstanding not only in its 
business aspects but also in its 
architectural beauty. 


ITH the same kind of vision 

the Board is now broadening 
still more its attack upon the financial 
problems of the institution. This 
year it created a committee of its 
membership actively engaged in 
searching out men and women with 
ideas which can be developed under 
the helpful influence and guidance of 
the College. Recognizing that major 
revenues now come to the College 
as the result of its sharing in royalties 
paid on inventions created on the 
Antioch campus in the past, the 
Board now wishes to encourage and, 
if necessary, to subsidize more and 
more such research in the future. 
The committee’s function is to dis- 
cover possibilities and determine their 
potential worth. For want of a 
better name we are calling it the 
Committee on Inventions, a title 
altogether too limiting. It is operat- 
ing in the realm of the physical 
sciences, but I look forward to the 
day when such a committee of the 
Board will be concerned with encour- 
aging potential talent in many other 
fields. The major point I am making 
is that the Board of Trustees has 
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already moved into a new dimension 
of creativity. 

An academic program is born out 
of the collective ideas of a faculty 
and is nurtured by the enthusiasm 
and dedication with which they 
address themselves to the fashioning 
of its parts. It is a slow, painstaking 
and never-ending task, but it is the 
lifeblood of Antioch just as the 
faculty itself constitutes the heart 
of the College. I have asked our 
Administrative Council to approve for 
next year the beginning of a thorough 
examination of our educational pro- 
gram under the leadership of the 
Vice-President and Dean of Adminis- 
tration and the appropriate com- 
mittees of the College, both faculty 
and student. 

We all know that organizational 
changes, regroupings or eliminations 
of courses, and similar improvements 
are possible results of an examination 
of a college’s educational program. 
But such a study should probe more 
deeply, and concern itself first with 
an essential problem in higher educa- 
tion which ought to be solved. I 
suggest that this may be the problem 
of developing creative thinkers and 
that it may mean a most careful 
scrutiny of the more advanced por- 
tions of the program. I suggest also 
that it may mean a pilot experiment 
for a few years to see whether out 
of the free creative range and general 
formlessness or unconventionality of 
this educational approach may emerge 
a new pattern for higher education. 
It is for the faculty and the rest of 
the college community to explore all 
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these avenues and to accept or reject 
the findings. 

I have talked at length with many 
people in business, in industry, in 
medicine, in law, in the ministry, 
and in education about the values of 
experimentation in creative thinking 
in all fields. These people deserve 
great credit for their own creative 
thinking in regard to new educational 
horizons. They are unanimous in 
their desire to participate in such 
experimentation because they agree 
that it can lead to vitally important 
discoveries both for college and grad- 
uate-school programs and later for 
life itself. 

This, it seems to me, is the most 
pressing task of higher education 
today, transcending its natural pre- 
occupation with the rising tide of 
students or with heavy problems of 
resources and facilities. Ours is the 
task of breaking the thought barrier 
which keeps our young people from 
realizing their creative potentiality. 

Somewhere among the youth of 
today are minds capable of discover- 
ing ways to world peace, ways to 
deeper and more fulfilling lives, ways 
to new appreciations of beauty in art 
or literature or music. Just as we 
have already discovered minds cap- 
able of splitting the atom and delving 
into other abstruse scientific myster- 
ies, SO we must discover and give free 
opportunity of thought to those 
whose desire it is to make not only 
a more physically comfortable or 
protected world, but a more spiritu- 
ally centered world in which all men 
and nations may live with dignity. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 8] 
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Industrial Techniques for 
Higher Education 


By CARTER DAVIDSON 


The Report of a Conversation of an Industrialist, a Scientist, and 
a College President 


E dinner had been excellent, 
the table conversation had 
gradually worn itself out, and 


the ladies had withdrawn to the parlor 
to discuss their children and grand- 
children according to the American 
custom. We three men settled our- 
selves comfortably in my den and 
felt around for some subject of 
conversation which would help to 
keep us awake. My companions 
were a successful industrialist in his 
early sixties who had helped to 
reorganize several industries, and one 
of the leading research scientists in 
the country, a man in his middle 
forties, the head of one of the leading 
laboratories and himself engaged in 
research of a high level. I was the 
third, a former professor of English, 
converted many years ago into a 
college and university administrator. 

The industrialist opened the battle: 
“T was interested in what you said 
at dinner about the impending tidal 
wave of college students, and I was 
impressed by the statisticians’ figures 
which show that by 1965 the actual 
number of young people of college 
age will have increased by 46 per cent 
over the present number and by 1970 
it will reach 70 per cent. I infer that 
this means that the colleges may have 


to increase their present enrollments 
of around two and a quarter million 
to three and a half or four million. 
This I can see clearly, because, as 
you say, the children are already 
born, and the percentage of young 
people wishing to go to college has 
been rising steadily for more than a 
hundred years. But what does puzzle 
me is why this situation should be a 
cause for alarm among you educators. 
In industry the prospect of an assured 
rising market is one that cheers us up, 
because it means that we will still 
be in business ten or twenty years 
from now. Why, therefore, all the 
cries of despair from the colleges?” 

“T admit,” was my reply, “that we 
are all delighted that there is going 
to be a demand for college education 
in the years ahead, even exceeding 
the demand of the present time. 
Our main worry is how to find the 
faculty to teach these students, the 
buildings to house them, and the 
equipment for the classrooms and 
laboratories.” 

The industrialist, however, was 
not satisfied: “Frankly, that sounds 
to me like an unrealistic, typically 
ivory-tower attitude. The main 
reason for the phenomenal growth of 
American industry during the past 
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hundred years has been its ability to 
increase the productivity of the indi- 
vidual worker through the use of 
machinery, labor-saving devices, and 
organizational skill. In industry, it 
seems to me, we would be safe in 
assuming that by 1970 the production 
of our average worker might very 
well have increased by 70 per cent. 
Why can’t education make the same 
assumption for the teaching faculty?” 

I felt sure I could answer that 
objection. J replied: “But the train- 
ing of mind, the education of young 
people, is quite different from the 
manufacture of automobiles or air- 
planes. It is impossible, say college 
teachers, to mechanize teaching, to 
use the assembly-line method for 
turning out educated men and 
women.” 

“What is your present ratio of 
faculty members to students?” asked 
the scientist. 


“At Union College it is about one 
to ten, but in the country as a whole 
it would run perhaps one to twelve 


or even a little higher. This figure 
varies considerably. For example, in 
the medical schools the ratio is about 
one to three, because the doctors 
insist that while they are giving 
instruction the students must be 
near the operating table or at the 
bedside of the patient. In the law 
schools, on the other hand, the ratio 
is sometimes as high as one to fifty, 
because the law professors have 
worked out a technique, which they 
call the case method, that enables a 
student to work in large classes 
under the direction of a single pro- 
fessor who analyzes each case.” 

The industrialist puffed at his 
cigar: “It sounds to me as if the 
lawyers are the only ones who have 
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learned to operate efficiently. Forty 
years ago, when I was in college, with 
a student body of about five hundred 
students, I am certain that the 
faculty did not number more than 
twenty-five teachers, or a ratio of one 
to twenty. Why is it that during 
the forty years in which industry has 
been increasing the productivity of 
the average worker, the productivity 
of the average college professor has 
been cut in half?” 

I had to think twice before trying 
to answer that: “In the first place, 
there is a great deal more for the 
faculty members to teach today than 
there was forty years ago. In the 
second place, we have tried to improve 
the conditions of the teacher by 
decreasing his teaching load, so that 
he now teaches an average of only 
twelve hours of classroom work a 
week. In the third place, I believe 
that our instruction is now much 
more personalized than it was in the 
days when you were in college.” 

The scientist shook his head doubt- 
ingly: “I question the truth of that 
last statement. It seems to me that 
with the tremendous increase in the 
size of our educational institutions, 
the personalized element has disap- 
peared from college instruction. Inti- 
mate personal relations between 
faculty and students seem to me to 
depend more upon the total size of 
the institution than they do upon 
the number of students in the class. 
When the total student body consists 
of only five hundred, it should be 
possible for every student to know 
the other members of the student 
body and also to know the members 
of the faculty. When there are ten 
thousand students, this obviously 
becomes impossible.” 
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“T was thinking mainly of our 
individual counseling of students. I 
agree with you that the large univer- 
sity has a serious problem of preserv- 
ing the individuality of its Freshmen. 
This is one of the main reasons that 
we have always admired the small 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
and why Harvard and Yale have set 
up their house and college systems, 
where three or four hundred students 
live under the same roof, eat together, 
and associate with resident faculty 
members to keep some of the intimacy 
of the small college. At Claremont, 
California, Pomona, Scripps, and 
Claremont Colleges have united some 
of their plant and administrative 
functions, but have kept their inde- 
pendence as small colleges for their 
social and instructional values.” 

The industrialist squirmed a bit 
in his chair to indicate his impatience: 
“What you have been describing to 
me sounds more like a labor-union 
technique of limiting the production 
of your plant than it does like greater 
efficiency. As an_ industrialist, I 
would feel that the only salvation of 
higher education in America was in 
increased production. It would be 
pretty hard to sell a twelve-hour 
week to our Board of Directors or 
stockholders.” 

I hastened to explain that the 
twelve hours a week load I was 
talking about referred only to actual 
instruction in the classroom and that 
to this should be added at least six 
hours a week of office consultation 
with students, twelve hours of the 
reading of term papers and the 
marking of examinations, and at least 
an hour of careful preparation for 
every hour that is spent in the 
classroom. In addition to this the 
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faculty member spends a great deal 
of time attending to the formalized 
activities of the college, such as 
departmental meetings, committee 
meetings, faculty meetings, college 
assemblies, and conventions of pro- 
fessional groups. I assured the indus- 
trialist that the average working 
week of college professors was closer 
to sixty hours than to the twelve he 
had imagined. 

“T realize that the average college 
professor is a hard working man,” 
said the scientist. ‘‘What I want to 
know is how much attention is he 
giving to developing new techniques 
and devices to improve the effective- 
ness of his teaching? You mentioned 
the high ratio of medical faculty to 
students because of the intimacy of 
the operating room and the bedside. 
Wouldn’t it be possible, by the use 
of television, for the medical schools 
to bring the medical student to the 
operating table and the bedside and 
thus increase the number of students 
that the professor of medicine could 
handle? Are faculty members using 
loud speakers, movies, and other 
visual aids as much as they should 
be?” 

“T admit,” I replied, “that such 
mechanical aids to the teaching pro- 
cess have been resisted somewhat 
by the average college professor, 
because he feels that they minimize 
the function of the teacher, and if 
they are encouraged they may very 
well drive the teacher out of his 
profession entirely.” 

“Now you are contradicting your- 
self,” said the industrialist. “A little 
while ago you were complaining 
because you could not see where the 
teachers were coming from to teach 
all the students, and now you are 
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saying that the faculty members are 
afraid that they may not have any 
teaching to do. ' This sounds like the 
typical resistance of the worker to 
the improvement of his tools. It 
has been one of the chief problems 
we have had to contend with in labor 
relations in industry for the past 
fifty years. The thing which the 
teacher should learn is that these 
technical improvements, which I am 
advocating, will merely enable him 
to expand his influence.” 

“As you know,” he continued, 
“‘for a good many years we have been 
holding annual conferences of two or 
three hundred men of a_ week’s 
duration in order to indoctrinate 
them with the philosophy of the 
company and with the information 
about new products or new sales 
campaigns. For several years, the 
technique was used of having a 
number of top men lecture to the 
whole group for four or five hours a 
day, breaking up the rest of the day 
for social visiting. Last year, how- 
ever, we decided that this was not 
only wasteful of time but also was 
not producing results. The process 
was one of mere absorption and not 
of participation. A new technique 
of teaching, called the ‘table method,’ 
has been worked out, which might 
have some value for the colleges. 

“At the beginning of each morning’s 
session one of the executives or a 
visiting expert gives a fifty-minute 
lecture on the topic for discussion. 
Immediately thereafter the whole 
group of two or three hundred breaks 
up into tables of eight people scat- 
tered around in various places so as 
to give as much quiet as possible to 
each group. We discovered that 
larger groups than eight allow some 
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to take no part in the discussion, 
while smaller groups do not provide 
for sufficient variety of experience or 
expression. A chairman of the eight 
is appointed for each session, but the 
chairmanship is rotated throughout 
the week, so that each person gets 
at least one chance to serve as 
chairman of his table. Each chair- 
man is provided with a summary of 
the contents of the speech just given, 
plus a list of approximately twenty 
questions which grow out of the 
speech itself. It is his task to see 
to it that these twenty questions are 
discussed fully, that some answer is 
given to each to which all agree, and 
that the problem discussed is related 
to the experiences of the eight mem- 
bers of the table and to the needs of 
their various departments. 

““A second man at each table is 
assigned the job of ‘leg man’ for that 
session. If any question arises which 
cannot be answered by the chairman 
or any other member of the table, it 
is his task to go to the speaker, who 
remains available, or to the librarian, 
who will provide him with the neces- 
sary data or source books. He then 
returns to the table with his informa- 
tion. A third person at each table is 
assigned the task of summarizing 
the answers to the questions, record- 
ing the most interesting experiences 
and suggestions made by the members 
of the table, and submitting this 
written report at the end of the day. 
This experience is excellent for train- 
ing men to put into written form the 
ideas of the group. 

“‘At the end of an hour and a half, 
the whole group meets together in 
the convention hall and various chair- 
men are called upon to give three- 
minute reports upon the most inter- 
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esting and unusual answers arrived 
at for some of the questions. Ordi- 
narily the topics discussed are suff- 
ciently exciting to provide table 
conversation throughout the luncheon. 
During the afternoon session the 
same technique is used with a new 
topic and a new lecturer. After a 
couple of days with one organization 
of table groups, the men shift around, 
so that they will get the experience 
of knowing more people and sharing 
different kinds of backgrounds. 
Frankly, we are sold on this table 
technique; we feel that it expands 
the influence of the lecturer tremen- 
dously and brings everybody into the 
educational process.” 

“T'll buy that technique,” said the 
scientist. ‘‘I wish that some of our 
scientific conventions would be 
handled in that way rather than as a 
long series of dull papers. To apply 
your method to the teaching of 
science, I should like to raise the 
question of why we need so much 
supervision of students in the science 
laboratories. If a science lecturer 
has given an adequate demonstration 
of the techniques in his lecture, 
shouldn’t the student be allowed to 
work out his own salvation in the 
laboratory? My idea of the scientific 
method is to put the student on his 
own and to allow him to work out the 
experimental method without having 
the instructor always leaning over his 
shoulder. The great Louis Agassiz’ 
technique in teaching was to give 
the student a fish and tell him to go 
to work on it and not come back 
until he knew everything that there 
was to learn from the dissection and 
analysis of the specimen. As long as 
there is an instructor available some- 
where in the laboratory building to 
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help a student out when he really 
gets stuck, I don’t see why he needs 
to be in the laboratory at all.” 

I could feel my defenses slipping. 
“T should be the first to admit that 
some of the members of our faculty 
do much better as lecturers and 
should probably be used primarily 
or even solely in that capacity. 
Others do better as leaders of Socratic 
discussions, and still others as direc- 
tors or critics of individual work or 
research. Perhaps one of our errors 
is that we try to combine all three 
of these functions in one man, instead 
of allowing for specialization in the 
functions of teaching itself. Also, 
there is a good bit of difference in 
the techniques which should apply to 
different subject-matters. You can’t 
teach writing or public speaking by 
doing all the speaking yourself. The 
student has to do most of the work 
and should be subject to constant 
criticism and revision under direction. 
The same thing is true of foreign 
languages. If the classes are so 
large that a student never gets a 
chance to participate, he never learns. 
The industrial table technique, how- 
ever, might provide one way for the 
teaching of foreign languages. In 
the case of history or science, the 
large central lecture followed by the 
smaller discussion groups would seem 
to be ideal. With philosophy or 
economics, however, the Socratic dis- 
cussion under the direction of a 
faculty member rather than of an 
ignorant though willing chairman 
would certainly be better.” 

“T have always been fascinated,” 
said the industrialist, “by the story 
of how the Chinese are overcoming 
illiteracy, the method of ‘each one 
[Continued on page 456) 


Religion in Public Higher 
Education 


By EDWIN E. AUBREY 


The University’s Obligation in the Realm of Religion 


E lamp of learning gutters 
out occasionally—not so much 
from lack of oil as because the 


wick has accumulated so much 
carbonized material that it needs to 
be trimmed and cleaned; and this is 
a perpetual task. Today we are 
challenged to define our aims more 
clearly with regard to the values of 
the culture in which we operate. I 
shall try in this article to suggest what 
we can and should do about the 
so-called spiritual values. 

In order to put my remarks in 
perspective, let me set forth briefly 
my position as to the responsibility 
of the college in our society, and the 
ways in which that responsibility 
should be discharged. This public 
responsibility is fourfold. First, ‘we 
are charged to promulgate the truths 
which research and scholarship have 
discovered. Second, we must exem- 
plify and stimulate the intellectual 
conscience of the community. Third, 
we must examine and, if need be, 
criticize the institutions of society in 
the light of the knowledge we have. 
Fourth, we are to develop among the 
citizens, men and women who are 
morally concerned, intellectually dis- 
ciplined, capable of creative thought, 
and who have sensitive and dis- 
criminating taste. 


This we must seek to do by advanc- 
ing scholarship and research, by 
protecting the investigators from 
interference with their work, and by 
helping students to understand the 
knowledge gained, the methods by 
which such knowledge is gained, and 
the relation of that knowledge in its 
several parts so that they are aware 
of its outreach and its limitations. 
We must keep ourselves as acad- 
emicians alive to the emerging 
developments and problems of society, 
and their demands on the intellectual 
enterprise. We must help students 
to achieve some sense of meaningful- 
ness in life to counterbalance the 
anxiety and the fatalistic resignation 
that are induced by the complexity of 
modern knowledge. We must make 
our students sensitive to the factors 
that make up a well-rounded person: 
scientific awareness, moral courage, 
aesthetic appreciation, historical per- 
spective, and a decent humility. 

Now, what has religion do do with 
all this? What is the place of religion 
in this kind of education? After the 
comprehensive and discerning treat- 
ment given by Howard W. Hintz in 
his booklet, Religion and Public 
Higher Education,’ it is difficult to say 
anything fresh; but it is at least clear 
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that a self-respecting college cannot 
accommodate a _ bigoted religion, 
because that would contradict the 
open mind which is one of the prime 
requisites of intellectual inquiry. It 
seems to me equally clear that a 
college true to its purposes cannot 
allow the sort of religion that fore- 
closes honest questions by an authori- 
tarian demand for utter intellectual 
submission. No college worthy of 
the name can permit the dissipation 
of its intellectual discipline by any 
religious movement which identifies 
piety with ignorance or discounts all 
learning that offends its predilections. 
But there is good and bad, high and 
low religion. 

There is plenty of religion abroad 
that is committed to thorough think- 
ing, to relentless self-examination, to 
scholarly investigation of the his- 
torical facts, to discriminating judg- 
ment about the variety of forms of 
religious expression, to _ realistic 
appraisal of the social forces operating 
in the world today. The thing that 
troubles me most about my colleagues 
in college and university today, if I 
may say so, is that so many of them 
are almost completely ignorant of 
what competent training for religious 
leadership today requires. Some time 
ago the dean of a liberal-arts college 
expressed to me his amazement to 
discover that the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity is granted for three or 
even four years of graduate study. 
He had honestly thought that it 
stood for a college major in religion! 
One might add that when one holds 
a Ph.D. in religion it usually repre- 
sents two additional years of special- 
ized study and research—a total of 
five to six years of graduate work. It 
is true that there was a time when 
our college courses in religion were 
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taught by local ministers who con- 
fused edification with education, but 
that was at least thirty years ago. 
Today we are confronted by a 
shortage of college teachers in religion, 
not simply because the demand for 
college instruction has recently in- 
creased, but also because the exacting 
demands of our graduate schools of 
theology screen out so many candi- 
dates in the process. 

These men and women are fit to 
take their places with the rest of the 
college faculty. Indeed, their train- 
ing is often a better equipment for 
college teaching because they have 
been compelled to lay a broad base 
of learning in the history, philosophy, 
literature, psychology, and sociology 
of religion for a specialization in one 
of these areas. They have thus a 
sense of the relation of these fields to 
each other, and a habit of relational 
thinking that contributes to educa- 
tional integration. And religion is 
itself a mode of integration of experi- 
ence into a meaningful whole, in the 
light of which one proposes to act. 
It seeks to understand life in its 
breadth and depth, its length and 
height, and to keep these dimensions 
of human life in due proportion. 
After all, what else does liberal educa- 
tion try to secure for its students? 

If this is so, why are so many 
college professors so nervous about 
having any religion in the curriculum? 
Do they think it is the entering wedge 
for obscurantism? But who is more 
obscurantist than the academician 
who does not bother himself to 
discover what this religion is that he 
so greatly fears? Or do they think 
that religion is sweet and silly, and 
has no place in the stern discipline of 
intellectual commitment? But how 
stern is the discipline if stubborn facts 
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of human history and contemporary 
life that bear witness to the perennial 
self-reformation of religion are ig- 
nored? Do they fear the claim of 
religion to embrace the whole life of 
man?. Then what alternative have 
they to offer as an interpretation of 
human existence by which we may be 
guided away from despair and 
disintegration? 


fer us not be so afraid of religion. 
Let us at least examine it, and 
see what it has to offer when someone 
proposes to include it in the college 
program. 

In what ways might it be included? 
If we are not to be purely arbitrary, 
we must surely accept and treat 
religion as a typical cultural item. 
There should be no evasion, such as 
now plagues our students, when, 
coming up against religious factors in 
the study of culture and its history, 
they find the instructor shying away 
from the obvious. Why should it not 
be frankly and naturally included as 
it arises? Who can properly deal 
with the history of Western art as 
though there were no Greek gods, no 
madonnas, no Gothic churches, no 
mysterious overtones in Rembrandt’s 
portrayals of the Christ, no engrav- 
ings of William Blake? Or how can 
a historian deal fairly with the late 
Roman Empire if he omits the trans- 
formation wrought by Christianity; 
or with the Middle Ages and ignore 
the Roman Church and its scholars; 
or with the fight for modern freedom 
and make no mention of the Protes- 
tant dissenters? I have heard of a 
student who was studying South Asia 
and its cultures but could get none 
of her teachers to deal with Hinduism. 
I am not asking for an extended 
discussion of the merits of these forces 
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as they emerge on the scene, but 
simply for acknowledgment of religion 
as a factor and for some statement 
of its point of relevance. This much 
at least we have the right to ask. 

A second approach or step would 
be the explicit treatment of religion 
in the contexts that I have mentioned 
and others like them. The study of 
religion would then arise in the 
context of any disciplines where it 
was relevant, bound up inextricably 
with the data of the course. 

The religious backgrounds of Hindu- 
Moslem hostility in India would be 
examined. Feuerbach’s philosophy of 
religion would be carefully studied for 
an understanding of Communism. 
The rédle of Wesley’s preaching in 
England would receive consideration 
in helping to explain the attitudes of 
the British labor movement to the 
churches. The meaning of Puritanism 
would be explored in study of Amer- 
ican colonial history. The Sistine 
Chapel paintings would be understood 
as an expression of official medieval 
Catholic theology, and so would 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Opposition 
to the cosmological speculations of 
Giordano Bruno or the Copernican 
astronomy would be interpreted by 
reference to the religious security 
which had been offered by the older 
world view enshrined in the accepted 
theology of the age. 

The advantage of such an approach 
would be that religion would be seen 
in context as an integral part of 
human life and thought. Its réle in 
culture as sometimes a reactionary, 
sometimes a radical, force would be 
more clearly understood. At the 
same time, the administrative tempta- 
tion to take care of the religious 
element in higher education by setting 
up a special department of religion 
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and leaving it to its own devices as a 
relatively isolated segment of the 
program would be resisted. The stu- 
dent would be protected from the 
negative instruction imparted by 
studied neglect of any reference to 
religion. 

If religion is an inescapable aspect 
of cultural history, if the theological 
analyses of the depths of human 
nature are data for philosophical 
treatment of the human problem, if 
institutional religion is part of the 
social structure of any society, then 
it would seem to merit special study 
in the curriculum as much as art or 
science or education or political sci- 
ence. As a field of concentrated 
study, therefore, it has its place in 
general education. Whether this 
should be handled by an interdepart- 
mental committee or by a department 
co-ordinate with the others would be 
a matter for faculty consideration. 
The danger of the interdepartmental 
field committee would be the lack of 
primary responsibility on the part 
of any one scholar or group of scholars 
trained in the study of religion. 


HE other alternative, a depart- 

ment of religion, would seem to 
be better. Such departments have 
recently been established, as Mr. 
Hintz has reported, in several of our 
leading institutions, including public 
colleges, in recent years. The legal 
problem actually turns out to be 
secondary, for it is public opinion 
that is the court of last resort; the 
widespread feeling is that our young 
people need some background of 
knowledge of what has been thought 
and said about the basic problems of 
human existence, so long as this is not 
imparted in a sectarian spirit. It is 
sectarianism, not religion that pro- 
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vides the excuse for what fear there 
is of religion in public education. 

Any such department of religion 
should be staffed with the most 
competent scholars available. Fortu- 
nately, an increasing number of such 
well-trained, objective, and critical 
teachers are being trained in our 
graduate schools. The objectives of 
teaching in the department should 
be clearly established in relation to 
the objectives of higher education, 
and the same requirements laid down 
for faculty appointments as in other 
fields. The usual courses introduced 
into the program of such a department 
are history of the great religions, with 
special attention to the Judeo- 
Christian tradition as the most 
relevant to our Western culture; the 
literature of religion, especially the 
Bible, treated according to the best 
critical and historical methods; philos- 
ophy of religion and religious ethical 
systems; and the psychology and 
sociology of religion. These courses 
should be taught not with a view to 
indoctrination, but with the aim of 
helping the student to study religion 
critically as well as appreciatively, to 
form his own conclusions, and to 
reach some scheme of values to guide 
his thinking and living. 

May I repeat that the establish- 
ment of such a department should 
not be understood to absolve the rest 
of the faculty from any treatment of 
religion; for this would compound the 
error of relegating religion to a special 
compartment of thinking, and would 
miss the essential fact that religion 
is involved in all areas of personal 
and social life. Let me add, there- 


fore, that if religion is to find a place 
in the education of our students, it 
must be taken as it comes in adminis- 
trative direction of the total educa- 
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tional process, in counseling (whether 
official or informal), in the extra- 
curricular activities and organizations, 
and in the personal examples of 
faculty members themselves. What 
I am proposing is not a specially 
privileged status for religion in the 
college program (this might be appro- 
priate in a church college), but for 
equality of treatment of religion 
along with the other cultural factors 
in the educational process. This is 
surely a modest expectation. I make 
it not as a specialist in religion, but 
as an educator. I regard the study 
of religion on the terms I have 
indicated as fully compatible with 
freedom of inquiry, to which I stand 
fully committed. 

If, as I believe, the purpose of a 
college education is to attain wis- 
dom through knowledge—not factual 
knowledge without any sense of its 
meaning, nor opinionative judgment 
without command of the facts, but 
the capacity to form judgments about 
the more and the less valuable in 
life on the basis of intelligent under- 
standing of the facts—then there can 
be no proper objection to the inclusion 
of religion in the curriculum or in the 
broader and more informal educa- 
tional experiences through which the 
student will pass. 


N ANY effort to establish or 

develop a religious program in the 
college, the administration and faculty 
will be subject to possible pressure 
from various off-campus groups. 
Some parents, afraid of the possible 
alienation of students from parental 
faith as a result of critical study of 
religion, may either oppose such a 
program or attempt to modify it in 
the direction of more congenial con- 
clusions. I believe that any educa- 
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tional institution must resist such 
pressure, since its first obligation is to 
truth and to the younger generation. 
Then there will be those who have a 
ready-made solution, some pet scheme 
which they seek to have introduced. 
While all such proposals should be 
respectfully considered, the final deci- 
sion must rest with the faculty in the 
determination of the course of study 
and its organization. 

The public college will of course 
be subject to influence brought to 
bear upon the trustees by groups of 
citizens who regard those trustees 
as their representatives in the conduct 
of the college’s affairs. But while 
the trustees are responsible to the 
public for the solvency and public 
usefulness of the college, they cannot, 
without abridging academic freedom, 
intervene directly in the faculty’s 
conduct of the educational program. 
Only where it can be shown that the 
educational policies are clearly con- 
trary to public welfare should they 
assume this responsibility; and in the 
case of religious studies this would be 
hard to prove. 

Pressure may arise from religious 
bodies which seek either to protect 
ecclesiastical interests or to protest 
discrimination against them. These 
two instances need to be kept distinct. 
No one could defend discrimination 
against any religious faith under the 
terms of our American constitutional 
principle of toleration. On the other 
hand, it is not the duty of the state 
or municipal government to protect 
any religious institution from exami- 
nation or criticism. 

Within the college the paramount 
duty of the faculty and administration 
is the discovery and dissemination 
of truth; and it cannot allow itself 
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The Colleges and Society 


By HOYT TROWBRIDGE 


Are the Colleges Meeting Public Demands? 


HE relation of colleges to the 
public, sometimes stated as 
meeting public demands for 
higher education, involves several 
tacit assumptions—that there is an 
identifiable reality called the public, 
another described as higher education; 
that one makes some sort of 
demands; that the other is obligated 
to meet those demands; and finally 
that it is not meeting them as fully as 
it should. 
These are all reasonable assump- 
tions, easily made and readily 


accepted. But unexamined assump- 


tions have a way of rising from 
sleep, often when least expected and 
most unwelcome. Just when debate 
seems to be marching smoothly 
toward agreement, we are likely to 
stub our toes on a logical contradiction 
or semantic difficulty, some unantici- 
pated divisive issue which lay hidden 
all along in the premises from which 
we started. We would be wise to 
face these difficulties at the beginning, 
restraining our impatience while we 
stop, look, and listen before proceeding. 

We should begin, I believe, by 
acknowledging that the realities of 
education are not Platonic ideas, 
shining with simple purity and unity 
in the clear light of reason. Education 
is carried on in the world of becoming, 
the realm of flux. It is part of the 
world of change and contingency, in 


which chance plays a large part, in 
which there are no fixed entities or 
changeless laws but only probabilities. 
We must not expect the certainty and 
clarity of geometry but be content 
with answers much more obscure and 
doubtful, with solutions that are 
merely approximate, true at best 
merely on the whole. 

The first of the five assumptions is. 
that there is an identifiable reality 
corresponding to the phrase “higher 
education.” As the semanticists 
would say, does this term have an 
objective referent? A skeptic might 
deny it, pointing to the great variety 
among colleges and universities and 
to the many fringe institutions which 
are in some sense educational and in 
one way or another are higher than 
the so-called high school. Where do 
you draw the line? We had a useful 
object lesson, only a few years ago, 
in the difficulties encountered in 
framing and policing educational 
legislation for veterans. The rank 
growth of fraudulent, fly-by-night 
schools, made possible by loose 
terminology, should have taught us 
the dangers of plausible assumptions, 
too readily accepted. But with the 
readers of this magazine, it would be 
pedantic to insist on these objections; 
I am sure that we all mean the same 
thing when we think of higher educa- 
tion or of the colleges and universities. 
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On this point I think we may safely 
defy the skeptics. 

The second assumption is open to 
much more serious question. Here 
the skeptic can have a field day. 
What is this public, this society, this 
so easily assumed entity which higher 
education is supposed to serve? 
Higher education has many publics. 
First of all there are the students, 
who are by no means all alike either 
in themselves or in their relation to 
the college. Then there is the whole 
adult public, some of them parents 
of college students, others not. 
the same people constitute different 
publics in different contexts, looking 
one way as parents. and another as 
taxpayers. If we consider the public 


not as a collection of individuals but 
as a series of organized groups, our 
confusion is multiplied still further. 
Do we mean by the public our 


governing boards or the larger 
agencies which are the sources of 
educational income—the legislatures 
and governors, the religious denomi- 
nations, the individual or corporate 
benefactors who keep the machinery 
of the college running? And what 
of the innumerable pressure groups, 
the taxpayers’ leagues, the watch and 
ward societies, the associations to 
fight sin, eradicate rats, save free 
enterprise, and make the world safe 
for democracy—one group by tearing 
down the barriers to world unity, 
another by building them higher and 
stronger than ever? Which of these 
is the public? 

Society, the skeptic says, is nothing 
but an empty name, implying unity 
where none exists. There is no single 
reality which can be called the 
public served by higher education. 

The skeptic has a strong case, but 


Even 
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I hate to surrender without a struggle. 
The situation is surely not so chaotic 
as these arguments suggest; the truth 
can hardly be so purely negative and 
destructive. It is true, no doubt, 
that there is no Society with a 
capital S, no Platonic idea of the 
Public. But in education this is not 
to be expected; in the world of change 
and contingency, it is enough if we 
can find some relatively stable, 
approximately definable body, a 
reality we can at least recognize and 
deal with. 

If such a public exists, I suppose 
it must be sought in something like a 
statistical norm, a central tendency 
continuing more or less steadily 
through a thousand meaningless 
deviations. Surely there is a public 
in this sense, a body of sane and 
moderate opinion. We may even 
hope that it is the majority, the bulk 
of the people, though it may not 
exist as an organized group. It is a 
tune almost drowned in lunatic din, 
yet audible through it all if we can 
only learn to listen properly. 

The public makes some kind of 
demands upon the colleges. Even the 
skeptics will not challenge that propo- 
sition; we feel the truth of it every 
day, in a multitude of pressures. Our 
problem is the intensity and diversity 
of these pressures. The colleges are 
like the poor Russian in the story, his 
arms and legs separately tied to four 
wild horses headed in different 
directions. Though he certainly did 
not know it, that poor peasant was 
really very lucky, for we are pulled 
not in four directions, but in a 
hundred, a thousand. It may seem 
at times that we do very well to 
maintain our existence at all under 
these conditions; the idea that we 
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might actually do some good seems 
hopelessly quixotic. 

These pressures, however, do not 
have equal weight. If the public 
served by the colleges is not the 
whole range of individuals and groups, 
in all their chaotic diversity, but 
rather the sane, comparatively stable 
body of opinion in the center, it seems 
clear that many demands should be 
disregarded or resisted. The problem 
here is one of practical politics: how 
to circumvent or neutralize the lunatic 
fringe. It is a problem for college 
presidents, which the ordinary faculty 
member may be glad he does not have 
to deal with. 


HE fourth assumption was that 

there are demands, from some 
public or part of the public, which the 
college is obliged to meet. If we 
disregard the wilder, less responsible 
demands, what exactly is the obliga- 
tion of the colleges to their true 
constituency, to society as I have 
defined it? 

John Dewey wrote an essay on 
this question some fifty years ago. 
He called it “The People and the 
Schools,” and it has been reprinted 
in the volume entitled Education 
Today. In this essay Dewey dis- 
tinguishes between what the people 
want, their conscious, definitely 2% 
mulated demands upon the schools, 
and what they really need in order 
to deal successfully with the condi- 
tions of modern life. Ideally, their 
wants should be identical with their 
needs, but unfortunately this is not 
the case; what they really need is 
quite different from what they think 
they need, what they want or demand. 
The obligation of the colleges is 
therefore a double one: on the one 
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hand to reform themselves, recon- 
structing their programs to serve the 
actual needs of the people under 
modern conditions, and on the other 
to teach the people that such pro- 
grams are what they ought to want: 
“Is the college doing what the people 
want? No; for the people do not 
know what they want. They need 
illumination, and it is the business of 
the university to reveal them unto 
themselves.” 

I have studied and restudied this 
essay. As far as I know, I am neither 
a Deweyan nor an anti-Deweyan. I 
have no desire either to adore the 
master or to blast him to bits. I 
would only like to be sure that 
I understand what he is trying to say, 
in the hope that he may point to a 
true path out of the labyrinth. I 
have reached the conclusion that his 
position is unclear. His arguments 
seems to admit two different inter- 
pretations. They are mutually in- 
compatible, and I am not sure which 
of them Dewey really intended us to 
follow. 

On the first interpretation, he 
seems to be saying that the colleges 
and universities are the ultimate 
arbiters of social purpose and value. 
The teacher is a philosopher-king, the 
sun which reveals by its brightness 
the true needs of society. He is the 
prophet, the leader, and the people 
must be taught to comply with his 
vision. 

If this is what he means, I think 
it is an arrogant and dangerous 
doctrine. Education is not the body 
of society, but an arm, a limb, a part. 
Educators are not philosopher-kings. 
They are only men following a 
particular specialty, subject to all 


1New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. p. 50. 
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the aberrations we see so clearly in 
other professional men. We do not 
trust business men to conduct their 
affairs without public supervision. 
Doctors and lawyers are subject to 
licensing, their ambitions kept within 
limits by social controls. We Ameri- 
cans are rightly proud that our 
Constitution subordinates military 
power to civil authority. In our 
own time we have had experience of 
the military temperament impatient 
under these restrictions, only too eager 
to tell us what we really need. We 
may have admired these flamboyant 
heroes, but most of us feared their 
overweening pride. If Americans 
have trusted men like General 
Marshall and General Eisenhower, it 
is because they seemed to recognize 
the limitations of the military point 
of view, to accept willingly their own 
subordination to the common good, 
as embodied in the civil government. 

On horseback, a teacher is just as 
dangerous as a general. He is even 
more so, for he can warp minds; a 
general can only destroy or enslave 
the body. Though I am a teacher, I 
believe that no teacher or body of 
teachers can be trusted to determine 
what the people really need. They 
are not the sole possessors of true 
wisdom, and they cannot be the sole 
arbiters of social purpose and value. 
Their ambitions must be checked, 
their biases offset. They too must be 
subordinated to the common good, 
subjected to some form of public 
supervision. That is what regents 
and trustees are for, and in my 
opinion we could not get along 
without them. 

But Dewey may not mean that 
educators should be _philosopher- 
kings. I hope not, I trust not, 
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though his words sometimes seem 
to encourage this interpretation. I 
prefer to think that he means some- 
thing much less arrogant—that 
specialists in education should not 
passively accept demands made upon 
them from outside, mechanically 
adapting to external pressures. It is 
true that the public is confused and 
inconsistent; even the most sensible 
and responsible need light, both on 
their own true needs and on the réle 
of the colleges in meeting them. 
College people should know better 
than any one else what a college is 
for, what it can and cannot do, what 
it is suited to accomplish successfully 
and economically, and the conditions 
necessary to its most favorable opera- 
tion. Teachers can contribute to the 
formulation of education’s purposes, 
and they should have some share in 
determining the demands which the 
colleges are to meet. 

Some time ago a good letter was 
published in the Arkansas Gazette. It 
had nothing to do with politics; it was 
about education, and in particular 
the relation of school administrators 
to the public. An earlier letter, from 
a former school man, had argued that 
school boards and citizens’ groups 
ought to accept the judgment of the 
professionals, leaving the schools to 
be run by men who know education 
and have spent their lives learning 
how to provide the best education for 
all; the duty of the public is to 
support the program these men set 
up. The reply is mild and good- 
humored. After all, the writer says: 


The schools belong to all the people. 
All the people should help pay for it. 
Yes, the educators should take the lead 
in educational matters but it will be a 
poor day for education when our lay 
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groups divest themselves of all responsi- 
bility and turn all of it over to the school 
men. Lay groups can be informed and 
will react intelligently. Furthermore 
they can and should enter into the policy 
making of the schools. Their function 
should be more important than merely 
putting up the money. Every board 
member and every citizen should inform 
himself on the school issues. We are a 
democracy, and the school administration 
should set the example in it. 


In these unpretentious statements we 
hear that tune I was speaking of, the 
voice of sanity and moderation, the 
true voice of the people. The relation 
of higher education to the public is 
not one of domination by either side. 
Society dare not leave it all to the 
educators, for we too have our biases 
and blind spots. The colleges, in 
turn, should not passively reflect 
society; they should act upon it, 
correcting its errors and enlarging its 
vision. The right relation is a give 
and take, a creative collaboration. 


HE fifth assumption remains. 

Is it true that the colleges are not 
meeting as fully as they should the 
demands made upon them by the 
public? 

This question is hard to answer. 
As so often in education, we are 
confronted .by a host of imponder- 
ables. It is not easy to say truly 
what our constituency expects of us, 
even when we consider only the saner 
part of it. If there are some purposes 
which the public clearly expects the 
colleges to fulfill, it is difficult to 
measure with any precision how well 
we are now meeting these expectations. 

Yet there undoubtedly are at least 
a few purposes on which both the 
public and the colleges agree. In 
the essay I spoke of earlier, Dewey 
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identifies two such aims. The prob- 
lem of the colleges, he says, is to 
join together the “culture factor” 
and the “practical factor.” By the 
practical factor he means the voca- 
tional or professional aim, which he 
considers to be the special function of 
the modern university. By the 
cultural factor he means the tradi- 
tional purpose of the liberal college: 
to acquaint the student, as he puts it, 
“with the best that has been thought 
and said and done in the past.” (I 
am very much struck, as a teacher of 
English literature, by the echo of 
Matthew Arnold in this phrase.) The 
aim of cultural training, as Dewey 
conceives it, is “the renaissance of 
the individual mind,” an orientation 
of the student within his world, giving 
him “a knowledge of self in relation 
to the larger meanings of life.”” The 
task of the colleges is not only to do 
these two things well, but to balance 
and harmonize them. 

This analysis is just as valid today 
as it was when Dewey first published 
it in 1go1. -Whatever else society 
may ask of the colleges, whatever 
else the colleges themselves may hope 
to accomplish, these two aims are 
still the heart of the enterprise. If 
there are demands which the colleges 
are obliged to meet, these two must 
at least be among them. 

To what extent are we fulfilling 
these expectations? Few of us would 
claim that we are doing as well as 
we ought in either of these fields. 
Teachers are subject to many vices 
and professional aberrations, but we 
are not notable for complacency. We 
are a nervous, self-critical lot, more 
likely to have too little confidence 
than too much. 

If we discount a little for this self- 
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questioning tendency, I think we 
might feel that we are not doing too 
badly on the vocational side. In 
the older professional fields, which 
have been taught for centuries, higher 
education has served the people well. 
The public has understood the need 
for thorough training in these fields 
and has been generous in its support; 
we are turning out well-trained 
lawyers, physicians, and engineers 
about as fast as society can absorb 
them. 

If there is a weakness here, it is 
that our achievement in these fields 
has been in part at the expense of 
other and equally important purposes. 
Any one who understands even a 
little about medical education knows 
how large a part of most university 
budgets is swallowed up in this one 
segment of the program. It is difficult, 
also, to make room in these profes- 
sional curriculums for adequate atten- 
tion to our other aim, to Dewey’s 
culture factor. The training we are 
giving our engineers and doctors is 
too narrow and one-sided. Too many 
of them are technicians without 
culture, experts without human or 
social understanding, specialists with 
a pride as overweening as the worst 
of the generals. The colleges would 
be supported by the public, I believe, 
if they insisted that training in these 
fields should be broader and more 
humane than it now is. 

In other vocational subjects there 
is still less ground for complacency. 
In fields such as business education 
and teacher training, the weaknesses 
are of a different kind from those in 
law and medicine. In the past 
hundred years, enrollments in the 
public schools have doubled, trebled, 
and quadrupled, again and again. 
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This awe-inspiring effort has been 
manned by teachers trained in the 
colleges; it is a miracle of quantitative 
expansion. On the qualitative side, 
the achievement is less satisfactory. 
For a variety of reasons, medical and 
legal education are fully professional: 
they are grounded upon a solid body 
of knowledge, they set a high intel- 
lectual standard, and they are selec- 
tive. In my opinion, we cannot be 
satisfied with the training we are 
giving for business and teaching until 
it meets a similar standard. There is 
a ferment in these fields which 
promises better things in the future, 
but we have a long way still to go. 


HE situation is still more obscure 

and mixed in college programs of 
cultural education. Liberal educa- 
tion is passing through a crucial 
phase in its history, one of the great 
turning points. We are in the midst 
of a revolution, a situation not much 
more comfortable than the eye of 
Hurricane Hazel. 

In this field, a pattern was estab- 
lished everywhere in America in the 
generation following the Civil War. 
It was characterized by a depart- 
mental organization of the faculty 
and curriculum, and a thoroughgoing 
application of the elective principle. 
The great virtue of this system—and 
it is indeed a great one—is the close 
connection it makes between research 
and teaching, the unbroken chain 
binding theory to practice, learning 
to life. 

Since the First World War, and 
particularly in the last fifteen years 
or so, this system has been under 
increasing attack both by lay groups 
and by college people. The elective 
system, according to these critics, has 
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three serious defects. Departmental 
courses are usually conceived by 
those who teach them as the first 
rung on a ladder, part of a pyramid 
climaxed and completed in the 
scholarly studies of the graduate 
seminar. Such courses are not always 
well adapted to the purposes of 
cultural training; their spirit is not 
general but professional. Under the 
elective principle, furthermore, the 
student is likely to miss large and 
important areas of knowledge. Even 
if he is required to take some work 
in each of the major divisions, the 
sample chosen is often only a minor 
and unrepresentative fraction of the 
whole. Under this system, finally, 
students have little or no intellectual 
experience in common; there is almost 
nothing everyone knows, hardly any 
ground on which students of different 
interests can meet. As President 


Lowell of Harvard said, there was 


nothing but athletics to hold them 
together. 

The movement we have come to 
call general education is an attempt 
to meet these objections. The purpose 
has not changed; it is still to provide 
the orientation that Dewey speaks of. 
But the means are new. The most 
notable features are the development 
of a new kind of introductory course, 
divisional rather than departmental, 
covering one of the larger fields of 
knowledge rather than some sub- 
division; and the partial abandonment 
of the elective principle, in order to 
make sure that every student will 
have at least some acquaintance with 
the major divisions of liberal knowl- 
edge. Under this system, it is hoped 
that courses will be designed specific- 
ally for general or cultural purposes, 
not as a first step toward specializa- 
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tion, and that students will be held 
together by something more impor- 
tant and more relevant than athletics. 

This movement, beginning slowly, 
has rapidly gained momentum. Here 
in Arkansas, under the stimulus of 
the Arkansas Experiment in Teacher 
Education and with generous support 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, it has led within the 
last five or six years to a critical 
analysis of the whole liberal cur- 
riculum, to sweeping changes in degree 
requirements, courses, and teaching 
method, and to less profound, but 
still significant changes in faculty 
organization. The old order is 
crumbling everywhere; for good or ill, 
the revolution is upon us. Our course 
is clearly set in a new direction, and 
I doubt whether anything could now 
reverse it. 

How much good has been done by 
all this activity is something no one 
can say at present. The whole move- 
ment, though now so clearly and 
strongly established, is really still 
in its infancy. We have at most a 
new set of guiding ideas; it remains 
to put them into practice. In my 
opinion, there is one real danger in the 
movement, a problem we _ have 
scarcely begun to solve. Can we 
provide a liberal or cultural training, 
broader and better unified than the 
old, without breaking the tie between 
scholarship and teaching? If the 
college is not scholarly, if the new 
courses and methods are not grounded 
in solid knowledge, we will have done 
more harm than good. 

The first and highest of our obliga- 
tions to society is to foster the growth 
of intelligence and character, to help 
our students to become better and 
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The Minnesota Program 
of Orientation 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON 


A University-wide Program of Freshman Induction 


EARS ago, Francis F. Brad- 

y shaw in “The Scope and Aims 
of a Personnel Program” justi- 

fied student personnel work “in terms 
of service to the teaching faculty 
through release of the teaching staff 
from duties they were least interested 
in performing and through delivering 
the student to the classroom in the 
optimum condition for profiting by 
instruction.”! The program of orien- 


tation of new students at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has always been 


geared to achieve these objectives. 
But for years we were restricted in 
our program to certain aspects of the 
new student’s preparation for class- 
room instruction. These early orienta- 
tion programs included: personalized 
assistance in selecting a vocational 
objective through counseling, selec- 
tion of relevant courses of study, 
physical orientation to the campus 
and to the Twin Cities area, physical 
and medical examinations, selection 
of appropriate housing, and orienta- 
tion to the plethora of student 
activities and organizations. 

To achieve these six aspects of our 
early orientation program, we have 
developed, since 1927, a university- 
wide program consisting of these inter- 
related and co-ordinated projects: 


1Educational Record, XVI (January 1936), p. 121. 


A two-day orientation period during the 
months of August and September for 
new students who, in small groups, are 
examined, tested, registered, and other- 
wise oriented to student life. 

The organization of orientation clubs 
during these two-day programs to 
smooth the transition from the indi- 
vidual’s home and high school to our 
large university. The students select 
club names, elect a chairman and 
secretary, and otherwise have the fun 
of belonging to an intimate group 
before they begin their freshman days 
in the University. We believe that 
relationships within a small group 
would help to personalize and also to 
restructure our large university to 
emphasize the possible small, inter- 
personal relationships of students and 
teachers. 

The “Moccasin,” a bulletin written 
especially for new students and their 
parents and mailed to them at the 
time they are issued an admissions 
certificate by the Office of Admissions 
and Records. 

A Parents’ Day, held on the Sunday 
preceding Welcome Week, at which 
the President of the University, the 
Dean of Students, and the President 
of the All-University Congress interpret 
to the parents the educational, per- 
sonal, and social experiences that will 
begin for their sons and daughters on 
the following day. 

Welcome Week, consisting of seven days 
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of convocations, club meetings, activity 
sessions, open houses, academic ex- 
hibits, lecture-demonstrations, and 
introductions to fraternity and sorority 
life and to other activities. 

Freshmen Camp, consisting of five 
separate camps for all students who 
wish to spend a delightful week end in 
a Minnesota camp, on one of the many 
near-by lakes, in further orientation 
and development of more intimate 
personal relationships among members 
of the faculty, student leaders, and new 
students. 


UR comprehensive Minnesota 
program will not be fully under- 
stood unless it is clear that our total 
orientation program is no_ longer 
conceived as a student activity, in 
the usual sense that student leaders 
organize their own affairs. Our 
orientation program is, rather, an 
institutional one involving staff and 
faculty members as well as student 
leaders. This is our most widespread 
community-wide program, since the 
entire institution is organized to 
assist our new members to become 
well acquainted, to feel the friendli- 
ness of the atmosphere, to establish 
personal relationships, and to take 
those steps necessary to begin on the 
first day of class the many intel- 
lectual exercises which are basic in 
our type of community. It is obvious 
that such an all-out effort to restruc- 
ture the University annually extends 
our orientation program beyond stu- 
dent government in the usual sense 
of the phrase. It is a program in 
which everyone in the community of 
scholars can play a significant réle 
in a joint student-staff undertaking. 
Over the years we have slowly 
evolved a_ special administrative 


organization for co-ordinating the 
efforts of all departments and student 
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groups to achieve a full and total 
University-wide program geared to 
educative objectives and not merely 
to fun and entertainment as goals. 
The structure of our co-ordinating 
mechanism includes the following: 


Senate Committee on Student Affairs 
(a majority are students), which gives 
general review and approval to the 
total orientation program. 

Assistant to the Dean of Students who 
serves as general administrator, student 
chairman of the Orientation Commis- 
sion, and a staff co-ordinator devoting 
practically full time, on an eleven 
months’ basis, to the conduct of 
details and to the co-ordination of 
these programs so that they are 
dovetailed into the master plan. 

Orientation Board composed of involved 
staff of the Office of the Dean of 
Students meeting weekly throughout 
the year to review plans and plan 
co-ordination. 

Orientation Student Commission of the 
All-University Student Congress, giv- 
ing frequent student review to all 
aspects of the programs. 

Ten employed upperclass sponsors who 
work during the months of August 
and September in the two-day program, 
each serving as a staff adviser to 
each orientation club. 

Upperclass sponsors, not paid, who serve 
as advisers to the approximately one 
hundred eighty orientation clubs when 
they convene during Welcome Week. 

Staff and student committees organized 
to give supervision and planning atten- 
tion to each of the five parts of the 
program just referred to. 

A twelve-month schedule of consultation 
and activities carried out by the 
general administrator, the staff co- 
ordinator, and the student chairman 
of the Commission on the formulation 
and development of the total Univer- 
sity plan. 

Let me turn now to a discussion 
of certain phases of our continuously 
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evolving program which will illustrate 
and emphasize the basic philosophy, 
as well as the educational objectives, 
underlying our community orientation 
program. In 1947, it became clear 
that there was a necessity for the 
pre-term registration of thousands 
of student veterans. There were 
just too many students to be pro- 
cessed by the ordinary registration 
procedures geared to our pre-war 
enrollment of students. We therefore 
began that year to register student 
veterans during the months of August 
and September to avoid the expected 
endless delay and long waiting in lines 
that would have resulted had we 
foolishly tried to use our pre-war 
registration machinery. This program 
of pre-term registration was so satisfy- 
ing to everyone, including students, 
that it was easy to transfer the 
pattern to new Freshmen. At this 
point, Dean Russell Cooper suggested 
that we bring Freshmen to the 
campuses during the months of 
August and September in small groups 
for personalized and extensive testing, 
counseling, and registration. This 
we began to do, and the new system 
removed from the crowded Welcome 
Week the registration activities of 
thousands of students. Only those 
students who could not separate 
themselves from summer employment 
at an earlier date remained to be 
registered during Welcome Week 
itself, and we were then free to use 
the entire week, practically speaking, 
for real orientation programs. Later 
we added to our program the small 
freshman club to make the pre-term 
orientation friendly and to take 


advantage of the pride in belonging 


to a small, primary group. 
These modifications initiated our 
many attempts to make of our large 
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university a personalized institution 
with high morale among staff and 
students. But we early discovered 
that belongingness, in and of itself, 
was not what makes an educational 
institution distinctly different from 
other types of institutions in our 
society. Rather, we needed to search 
for something more than intimate 
personal relationships and friendliness 
if we were to make the educational 
distinctiveness of the University felt 
in the lives and expectations of our 
new student members. So we began 
to experiment further, and there have 
been, as a result, four major restruc- 
turings of our orientation program 
since 1948. 


HE first restructuring involved 

“warming up” our “huge, imper- 
sonal factory,” as many critics and 
some friends so bluntly described 
their state university. Four years 
ago we discovered that the mass 
activities of Welcome Week were cold 
and impersonal, as seen by many new 
students. For example, Robert 
Zumwinkle, then my special assistant, 
was assigned the responsibility of 
going around the campus during 
Welcome Week and during the orien- 
tation camps to observe whether 
students were responding to our mass 
appeals in a personal way. Briefly, 
he discovered that these activities 
seemed to be adequate for sophisti- 
cated extroverts but not for the new 
students who felt a little shy and 
timid in their first day’s experience in 
the university community. 

Now we were not content to 
produce a program which was per- 
ceived as friendly by those who 
already felt at home in the institution. 
Rather, we were concerned to develop 
programs which made the lonely 
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Freshman feel at home. Our reasoning 
was based upon the assumption that 
each student should be given a full 
chance to achieve maximum intel- 
lectual, social, and personal growth 
at the University—not merely those 
who appeared to be ready to make 
the transition from home to university. 
Thus we began to search for ways 
of ““warming up” the campus. But 
first we had to explain why the 
orientation program could be efficient 
in “processing” students and still be 
perceived by these students as cold 
and unfriendly. We had to make 
this explanation to upperclass stu- 
dents, to members of the staff, to 
faculty members, and others. The 
story of how we achieved this type 
of indoctrination is a fascinating one 
and will be told elsewhere. 
Upperclassmen had to be trained 
each year to add exuberance and 
college spirit to the processing of 
students in their induction to a new 
community. At this point we dis- 
covered that upperclassmen had 
developed their own mores and styles 
of interpersonal relationships which 
were not always, initially at least, 
perceived as friendly and inviting to 
new students. Sophomores usually 
interacted well with Sophomores but 
not with first-day Freshmen, unless 
first-day Freshmen were as sophisti- 
cated and at ease, as were Sophomores. 
As a next step, the campus had 
to be organized into small societies 
of friends, because the large masses 
perceived by new students could 
scarcely be experienced as friendly 
and inviting. There were just too 
many campus buildings and too many 
persons in and around these buildings 
for the initial induction process of 
those students who came from small 
communities, or so we _ reasoned. 
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Accordingly, we organized small 
orientation clubs and extended to the 
students the fun of joining an official 
University club even before school 
was in session. These clubs, we 
hoped, would provide the necessary 
social mechanism for helping Fresh- 
men to create their own atmosphere 
of friendliness and thereby ignoring, 
perceptually, the remaining parts of 
the huge university. In effect, we 
hoped that the other parts of the 
university would be blotted out of 
the Freshman’s perceptual field during 
the initial stages of orientation. 

We also increased the number of 
freshman camps to provide widened 
participation in this most effective 
mechanism for generating college 
spirit. In our experience, there 
seemed to be no other physical 
arrangement which quite matched 
the week-end camp in helping the 
new student to experience a rewarding 
“group feeling.” In such a setting, 
spirited upperclassmen teach new 
students college songs, college tradi- 
tions, pride in institutional member- 
ship, and a new perspective of faculty 
members gained in an_ informal, 
friendly atmosphere. All these and 
many other types of learning were 
consciously built into the week-end 
camp program, assigned to and con- 
ducted by the student Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. 

UR second restructuring of 

orientation concerned direct 
orientation to the classroom. In 
addition to deliberately reconstructing 
old activities and building new 
activities which would consciously 
center our attention upon the task of 
creating a friendly atmosphere, we 
experimented in new ways of achiev- 
ing a balance between the social 
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aspects of our tribal induction, which 
by this time had become pleasurable 
for all students, and the academic 
dimensions of orientation to those 
aspects of university life which faced 
the student as an_ institutional 
requirement after orientation was 
completed. That is, we realized that 
the purpose of orientation was 
legitimately linked to induction in a 
friendly manner to the University 
community. But the University com- 
munity required of its members 
intense intellectual activity in addi- 
tion to a feeling of belongingness 
and a feeling of pleasure in member- 
ship. While no upperclass student 
would deliberately neglect orientation 
to the intellectual side of the Univer- 
sity, yet it is natural for adolescents 
to overemphasize those things which 
give them the greatest immediate 
pleasure, and certainly orientation 
organized as a pleasurable, personal 
experience was dominant in the early 
days of our program planning. But 
when it was persistently called to the 
attention of the student and staff 
planners that self-contained pleasure 
was not sufficient in a community of 
scholars, everyone assisted in redress- 
ing the balance between these two 
student réles involved in University 
membership. 

We sought to achieve this new 
balance by the following means: All 
speakers, both students and staff 
members who addressed the freshman 
groups were instructed to find some 
way of placing adequate and proper 
stress on university life as intellectual 
development. These speakers in- 
cluded those who performed in the 
Welcome Week convocations, Parents’ 
Day, camps, and club meetings. New 
mimeographed materials emphasizing 
such a point were included in the 
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“Moccasin.” In fact, everyone began 
to sound the intellectual note and to 
talk it up as much as they had earlier 
used the language of friendliness in 
their relationships with new students. 
We were here following the psycho- 
logical hunch that what the students 
did not hear us (the University staff 
and upperclassmen) say they would 
not think of at all, or would judge less 
important than those things which 
we did say. For example, if we 
merely used the language of college 
spirit and of friendliness of the campus 
and neglected to mention classroom 
work and other intellectual activities, 
then we assumed that the students 
would conclude that the latter were 
unimportant or at least less important 
than the former. We thought that 
by speaking both languages, we could 
build into the perception of new 
students, and therefore into their self- 
expectations, a personal balance of 
these two parts of their total lives 
as students. To be sure, it has 
proved difficult to assess our efforts, 
but we think that we have at least 
succeeded in making both aspects of 
college life equally dominant in the 
initial experiences of new students. 
Another of our efforts to achieve 
such a balance consisted in organizing, 
with the co-operation of academic 
departments, exhibits placed in the 
immediate vicinity of the building 
in which students’ social activities 
were held. These exhibits consisted 
of books, posters, and apparatus 
demonstrating some aspects of the 
intellectual offerings of various aca- 
demic departments. Each exhibit 
was manned by a professor or other 
member of the teaching staff, and 
students were encouraged to ask 
questions. I may say that the aca- 
demic staff was enthusiastic about 
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this opportunity to present to new 
students their part of the University. 
And I am sure that everyone was 
convinced that the academic emphasis 
can be equally well perceived in the 
midst of the extra-curriculum and 
that the classroom need not be 
viewed by new students as divorced 
and set aside from extra- 
curriculum. In other words, we con- 
cluded that an integrated university 
community could be experienced and 
perceived by the new students if we 
could but find the proper manner of 
presentation. 

After two years, we added to the 
exhibits a new development. We 
reasoned that if the student actually 
saw exhibited a live classroom opera- 
tion, then he would begin to experi- 
ence, during Welcome Week, a clearer 
understanding of what experiences 
would begin for him on Monday 
morning of the first week of classes. 
We asked a professor of social science 
to give a short lecture to new students 
assembled in a lecture hall. At the 
same time, we used visual screens 
on either side of the lectern to 
demonstrate how students take notes 
while a lecture is being delivered. 
One screen revealed how a graduate 
student took notes and another screen 
revealed how a Freshman took notes, 
the Freshman being selected just a 
few minutes before the lecture began. 
This visualization of how students 
take down in writing what the 
professor says while he is saying it 
seemed to meet with considerable 
enthusiasm, although we have no 
indication of how much actual learn- 
ing took place. A second demonstra- 
tion involved an instructor actually 
teaching a class of ten students who 
were engaged in correcting a previ- 
ously prepared theme. An outline 
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of the first day’s lecture and a copy 
of the second day’s theme were put 
in the hands of all new students 
sitting in the lecture hall. On the 
second day the class of Sophomores 
who had, the previous year, been 
enrolled in the instructor’s composi- 
tion class actually spent about an 
hour’s time re-writing the theme, and 
then the instructor closed the demon- 
stration by pointing out what the 
class had been doing and its signifi- 
cance for new students. On a third 
day, Mr. Berdie of our Student 
Counseling Bureau gave a lecture on 
study methods, making constant refer- 
ence to the demonstrations of the 
two preceding days, and pointing out 
implications for the student. In addi- 
tion he gave some time to discussing 
preparation for examinations and the 
type of examinations that the students 
might anticipate in their classes. 

In the following year, we increased 
the number of lecture-demonstrations 
to five, ending with one on how to 
study and how to take examinations. 
We will attempt to cover, in a yearly 
rotational series, the various social- 
science fields, the humanities and 
languages, the natural and physical 
sciences, mathematics, and certain 
other special fields of knowledge. 
By thus giving actual demonstrations 
or samplings of classroom procedure, 
we hope to improve the orientation 
preparation of students for classroom 
requirements. 


HE third major restructuring of 

our orientation program occurring 
since 1948 centers on a different 
emphasis, namely, an explicit and 
insistent emphasis on the student’s 
role in community organization and 
leadership. For eight hundred years, 
the concept of a university as a 
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community of scholars has been kept 
fresh and vital. But for the last 
century, divisive forces have appeared 
to split the university into fragments 
that are not well integrated, at least 
from the student’s point of view. 
For example, the extra-curriculum is 
usually set over against the classroom 
curriculum. It seemed to us that we 
could avoid much of this divisive 
confusion and conflict if we began to 
enlist the assistance of upperclassmen, 
and of staff members, in indoctrinat- 
ing new members of the community 
with a different concept, namely, the 
legitimate rédle of the student in 
carrying his share of over-all com- 
munity responsibility, in contrast 
to the prevalent division of university 
leadership into three more or less 
discrete phases, student government 
of the extra-curriculum, administra- 
tor’s management of finances and 
public relations, and faculty manage- 
ment of classroom instruction. Here 
again we used the indoctrination 
technique of persuading everyone to 
“talk it up” on all occasions, both 
individual and group, to the effect 
that the new students, when they 
become leaders, must assume responsi- 
bility to help make this university 
the kind of university it should be. 
We searched for effective ways of 
making this concept explicit to the 
new students, and this first involved 
indoctrination of upperclassmen to 
the effect that the orientation pro- 
gram was a wonderful opportunity 
for students to maintain full partner- 
ship in organizing and conducting the 
program itself. We asserted that 
our orientation programs provided 
the best example of how students and 
University staff could join in organiz- 
ing this community for the sake of 
the students as well as for the sake 
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of the institution itself. We hoped 
that out of such a clear understanding 
of the full opportunity for community 
roles would come the beginnings of a 
sense of loyalty to a university which 
gives to each student that opportunity 
necessary for his optimum develop- 
ment. 

At the present time, this concept 
seems to be widely accepted in our 
university, but we have not yet 
found means explicitly structured to 
achieve the desired results, as in the 
case of the other objectives of our 
orientation program. Much new 
searching lies before us. 


HE fourth major restructuring 

of our program had to do with 
our search for new functions for our 
week-end camps for Freshmen. Years 
ago when the camps were first 
organized, they were our major effort 
to develop school spirit, a feeling of 
friendliness and loyalty, and other- 
wise to personalize the University’s 
induction of new students. Gradually 
we have transferred many of these 
emphases and program efforts to 
Welcome Week itself and lately to 
our two-day orientation program. 
When some students and staff mem- 
bers began to report that there was 
duplication between the balance of 
the program and the camps, we 
explored the possibility of restructur- 
ing the camp to perform some 
neglected but desirable function. And 
in the midst of our discussion, we 
hit upon the thought that we had 
now oriented new students to each 
phase of the University except to the 
concept itself of a university education 
and what it would specifically mean 
in terms of changes in their lives, 
beliefs, information, outlook, and 
behavior. It then occurred to us 
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that the camps would provide a very 
pleasant environment in which to 
introduce new ideas to students, would 
be an appropriate place to introduce 
the basic meaning of a university 
in terms of anticipated experiences. 
We have now adopted the following 
statement of objectives with respect 
to our camps. I quote from the 
official description presented to the 
Senate Committee on Student Affairs 
in 1954 after extensive consultation 
with students and staff members as 
well as organizations and departments: 


The primary objective of the Freshmen 
Camps is to help the student initiate the 
long-term process of understanding the 
true and fundamental purposes of a uni- 
versity education with respect to the full 
development of each student. That is, 


each student, as a result of his college 
experience over the years, should acquire 
a better understanding of what profound 
changes are occuring in him as a result of 


his University experience. In contrast 

with such a full understanding, the new 

student may define his expectations of his 

University experience solely in terms of 

his intellectual growth, with little under- 

standing that he will change in many 
other areas of his personality. 

The Freshmen Camps would expect 
the students to realize and anticipate that 
they will develop in these six areas: 

1. That he not only will develop more 
mature personal values, but also will 
come to a clearer realization of the 
interplay between his values and his 
behavior. 

That he not only will understand 

the intellectual emphasis at the Uni- 

versity, but also will acquire enthu- 
siasm for it. 

That he not only will become a more 

effective member of a variety of 

groups but also will derive basic 
satisfactions from human relationships. 

That he not only will understand 

college loyalty but also will feel 
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more loyal and grateful to the Univer- 
sity for what he has received in his 
University experiences. 

. That he not only will realize the 
opportunities that the University offers 
for his vocational development but 
also will come to an understanding of 
the world of work and himself so that 
he may make an appropriate voca- 
tional choice based on adequate 
knowledge. 

. That he not only will learn to appre- 
ciate the aesthetic values of the creative 
arts but also will participate in these 
arts and understand the role they play 
in the lives of educated men. 


T IS clear from this last restructur- 

ing that our program is a constantly 
evolving one, continuously subject to 
review and to search for improvement 
in effectiveness. This is as it should 
be because a university in Western 
civilization is a constantly evolving 
educational undertaking in search 
not only for truth but also for ways 
of incorporating truth into the lives 
of students through classroom, resi- 
dence, and activities. Orientation, 
therefore, is not to be viewed as a 
fixed, pre-education exercise, but 
rather as a fundamental part of the 
learning process itself within the 
university context. We believe that 
our students will profit from their 
pursuit of truth in changes in their 
own basic lives if, on the very first 
day they arrive on the campus, they 
begin to search for an understanding 
of the meaning of university educa- 
tion. We further anticipate that our 
freshman camps will prove to be an 
excellent means to begin such funda- 
mental learning. 

From this review of the character 
of our orientation program, and the 
basic assumptions and aspirations 
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The Prose That Depresses 


By HAROLD L. CLAPP 


With an Illustration 


of precision in writing and 

speaking still have their defend- 
ers. From time to time, in The 
American Scholar and_ elsewhere, 
Jacques Barzun comes valiantly to 
the defense of a responsible attitude 
toward the mother tongue; in a recent 
issue of the JournaLt or HIGHER 
Epucation, E. R. Purpus made a 
cogent plea for literacy in the field of 
science. 

On the other hand, many who 
should know better scoff at so 
Victorian a position, saying in effect, 
although not quite in so many words, 
“Throw away the book and leave 
every man be their own grammarian. 
Languages are naturally fluid, so 
why shouldn’t everybody talk like 
everybody else talks any more?” 

It is not particularly surprising 
that the throw-the-book-away school 
of thought has considerable support 
on the popular pedagogical level. 
Thus, for example, the lowa Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction sponsors a 
handbook for English, Grades [X-X, 
in which the teacher is admonished 
in bold-faced type: ““Do not Teach 
Corrections for These .. . 


usage and standards 


4. Who do you want? Who are you 
working for? 

7. Have father or Jim call me? (sic) 

9. A great heap of books are on my 


table... 


13. These kind of letters are scarce. 

20. Having looked at our watches, no 
time was lost . . 

The reason we moved is because we 
were annoyed . 


33- Due to the flood they moved in a 
hurry. . 


and so on doskel number 49. This 
canonization of linguistic mediocrity 
is given explicit justification. Pupils, 
you see, often hear careless usage in 
daily life. ‘Teaching corrections for 
these is, therefore, a waste of time and 
a source of confusion to the stu- 
dents. . . . Only in formal literary 
writing and in formal speech are 
finer distinctions made.” 

The principles back of this approach 
to language toe the American citizenry 
are not difficult:to formulate: Don’t 
teach ’em anything they don’t already 
know, and don’t give ’em any training 
that might serve as a basis for 
recognizing good writing if they ever 
happen to stumble across any. 

Some of us have long suspected 
that such were the basic theories of 
many modern educators, but we 
should still have expected something 
quite different in more rarefied scholar- 
lycircles. It comes as something of a 
shock, consequently, to find soeminent- 
ly respectablea periodical as The Ameri- 
can Scholar right in there pitching 
for the catch-as-catch-can language 
team. Just ask any frustrated, 
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would-be contributor to that review. 
He will not be able to tell you to 
what he owes the rejection of his 
masterful prose, but he can tell you 
what the editors are due to. Carefully 
spelled out in his printed letter from 
Phi Beta Kappa Hall, he has read: 
“Due to the number of manuscripts 
coming to us daily, we are unable to 
offer individual comments... .”” And 
from the same editorial room I have 
seen a typed variant of that printed 
confusion: “‘The reason... is be- 


In thinking through the implica- 
tions of the school of usage to which 
even the voice of Phi Beta Kappa is 
thus giving comfort, let us acknowl- 
edge at once that in the classroom 
of yesteryear the insistence on certain 
standards in certain circumstances 
had its uninspiring moments and 
proponents. It is also true that a 
number of pupils used to prove 
immune to the rich and exciting 
rewards of parsing and paradigms. 
The fact remains that in that dim 
era when matters of structure and 
idiom were still held to be valid, 
students did from time to time 
develop some awareness of the nature 
of language, some sensitivity to 
precision in matters linguistic. Some 
of those who were led to water drank. 
Today the spring stands condemned 
and abandoned—nay, poisoned. 


ACH year more Freshmen enter 
college unable to cope with 
serious work either in their own or in 
a foreign language. Each year more 


of them are required to take “remedial 
English” or “sub-freshman English.” 
No one has ever pointed out to the 
current crop of high-school graduates 
what makes words and sentences tick. 
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They have at best been encouraged 
to “express themselves” with refer- 
ence only to casual, curbstone Eng- 
lish—if, indeed, with reference to any 
standard at all. 

In the main, the defenders of 
license-in-language seem able to pre- 
sent their arguments  beguilingly 
because they themselves are well 
grounded in the formalities that they 
find so pointless. By the most dis- 
criminating choice of words, they are 
able to persuade that it is pretty silly 
to discriminate between words like 
“uninterested” and “‘disinterested.”’ 
Linguistically disciplined writers them- 
selves can perhaps afford to throw 
the book away. Their error (to call 
it by no worse name) is in hiding the 
book from those who have not yet 
read it. This amounts to contribut- 
ing to the linguistic delinquency of 
minors. 

These minors have so long been 
encouraged to play, by ear, variations 
on a theme they have never learned, 
that they . . . But why not let them 
speak for themselves? Out of English 
as she is spoke and wrote in the 
modern American college I have 
pieced together a little forensic 
fantasy. I have lifted intact from 
random papers and speeches of my 
students authentic gems of mid- 
century college prose, and deposited 
them tenderly within the confines of 
a single subject. Thus edited—and 
only thus—here speaks the graduate 
of the throw-the-book-away school: 


“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
“In this debate on a proposed Com- 
pulsorary Fair Employment Practises 
Law, my opponents have gone off the 
other side of the deep end, while we 
have clearly shown our singularity of 
purpose. You have heard my opponents 
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interpert my colleagues and I incorrectly. 
They strived to discredit us and every- 
thing, they are more interested in 
surpressing the truth rather than sub- 
stantuating their figgers. Or explaining 
how to administrate their proposed law. 
In short they have failed to orientate or 
structure their arguments in a framework 
of reference. 

“Now I do not feel any personnel 
distain for these speakers, but if their 
remarks would of been in terms of our 
debate, and I wished they would of, I 
would have fewer doubts as regards their 
good faith. But their quotation from a 
writing by Abraham Lincoln and their 
illusion to the Civil War was entirely 
disconnected with our subject matter. 
My impression seems to me that someone 
must of given them bad advise, so I 
shall not blame it to them to much. 
Besides their more-or-less of a con- 
descending feeling has been to no advail. 
Each of them, in term, have injected 
superficial humor into their remarks, but 
we have all seen through their feelings 
of superiority and isolation to and from 
the world. 

“Their speeches are heavy and lumber- 
some, in this I mean where their language 
is not fitted to the place where our 
debate is taking place. Moreover, how- 
ever, their argument is the most absurd 
of any other; it is almost to the point of 
ridiculous. They think the truth is all 
in the opinion you have for it any more. 
Although I don’t think they meant to 
slander us. But irregardless, there is no 
need to reiterate on this for it would serve 
no worthful purpose, from my standpoint 
of view. It is not of any importance 
overall. 

“As I have so said before, today there 
is only a few number of cases of racial 
discrimination in the United States,. for 
we have made great strives as regards 
this. Like my colleagues have told you 
later, our history is extremely unique. 
There was a time when our land was in 
the depth of ravage and devastation. 
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That were a time when the fate of many 
a innocent person was disastourous. 
Slavery was a mute question. Emanci- 
pation came too late for the releasal of 
some, for slaves had even been burned 
on the gallows. 

“But then a religious fevor enveloped 
the country, and the church became a 
place in which all the citizens can 
precipitate. Around that hinged the 
development of the entire modern age 
movement. Out of that past came 
nothing but good and evil. We decided 
that death would be far more preferred 
than so-called slavery, an we obliviated 
that evil. We came to pity men with 
sympathetic sneers, and progress con- 
tinued with intermittently by several 
decades. 

“Of course we are egotistical still 
sometimes. Often our relationship to 
ourselves is actually the center of the 
orbit around which others rotate. But 
nevertheless, we have gained a deep 
outlook into life. We have developed 


deep wit and geometric like thought 


which has searched past the outer core of 
human beings. Our strength lie in the 
force of our heart. Truly tolerance is 
the mother of progress, for it is progress 
itself. 

“And so today our comparative toler- 
ance as compared to yesterday is very 
outstanding for our variest labor laws 
have all taken a central direction. Yes, 
our history does have a magnificance and 
unexpected happening of a fairy tale. 
Beside it, the earlier contributions to 
civilization—as the Gothic cathedral and 
its Gothic arch support—seem very 
relatively unimportant. 

“Thank you.” 


Due to the more-or-less of a every- 
man-their-own-grammarian idea, even 
among the English teachers yet, I 
don’t really expect studenis to con- 
sistently or even often write much 
different than that. 

But it is dispiriting, irregardless. 
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A New Approach to Teaching’ 


While most universities give much 
time and thought to planning and 
revising curriculums, all realize, often 
with despair, that good undergraduate 
education is almost entirely a function 
of good teaching, guided by a concept 
of just what the purpose of teaching 
should be. When, accordingly, a 
university begins to feel that the 
education it gives is less than perfect, 
the way to improvement should 
obviously lie, not in the numerology 
of course arrangements and the revi- 
sion of graduation requirements, but 
simply in establishing the best possible 
conditions for good teaching. 

Realizing this, Brown University, 
in the fall of 1953, inaugurated in 


several departments a new and radi- 
cally different way of teaching Fresh- 


men and Sophomores. The diverse 
courses taught under this plan, all 
called “‘The Identification and Criti- 
cism of Ideas,”” were to be considered 
experimental for the first five years, 
under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, but already their success 
is apparent and they are being 
expanded. 

This paper will first describe the 
general aim, spirit, and provisions 
of the plan in all the courses to 
which it applies, and then illustrate 
it by showing how in particular it 
worked out in the course which the 
writer had the best opportunity to 
observe throughout the first year. 


'Reported by Richard Taylor, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Brown University. 


The distinctive features of these 
courses are as follows. First, classes 
are kept small—not over twenty 
students—to maximize the oppor- 
tunity for student participation. 
Second, both textbooks and lectures 
are abandoned, the former being 
replaced by one or two great works in 
the field, and the latter by discussion. 
Third, the courses run for the entire 
year, to allow depth of penetration, 
and great responsibility is put upon 
the student to think out ideas and 
express his thoughts clearly and well, 
both in discussion and in essays. 
Finally, each such course is complete 
in itself, rather than an “introduc- 
tion” to some other course, because 
for the vast majority of students 
their first course is, as is often over- 
looked, also their last in that field. 
All the courses have novel features 
of their own and, indeed, no two are 
really alike, even in the same subject; 
but they are alike in these four 
respects. 

Despite appearances, the courses 
have little in common with the 
familiar “great books” courses. The 
one or two books around which each 
course is developed are in no sense 
the content of those courses, but 
rather their main literary stimulus, 
the student’s purpose being not to 
learn the contents of classics, but to 
penetrate and evaluate critically the 
central ideas and problems of their 
authors. Moreover—and this is the 
more apparent difference—the stu- 
dent, goaded by the stimulus of 
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constant discussion and criticism from 
his fellow students and the teacher, 
goes on to a great variety of other 
readings and experiments, with no 
emphasis here on great books or 
classics, but all related to the central 
problems and ideas of the course. 
What is sought is thus not that the 
student shall imbibe other men’s 
discoveries and opinions, but that he 
shall engage in independent thought 
and win understanding for himself, 
aided by some of the profoundest 
thought, recent or other, that a 
library provides. 

Textbooks and lectures were aban- 
doned as sharing between them com- 
mon evils, at least so far as elementary 
university education is concerned. 
Although both usually are, in an 
obvious way, informative, and are in 
fact just right for some kinds and 
levels of teaching, it is also true that 
both are most often dull to Freshmen 
and Sophomores. One mark of an 
educated man may ultimately be his 
knowing many things; but that is 
not how one’s education is begun, 
and there is no shortcut to it, whether 
through the pre-digested condensa- 
tions of lectures or of textbooks. 
Implied in this new approach is the 
principle that one’s education must 
begin within himself, or not at all; 
ordinarily, it begins with intense 
curiosity and the thrill of discovery 
and understanding, not just the thrill, 
if there is such a thing, of knowing 
what one has been told. The mere 
ingesting of information is so thor- 
oughly disregarded in these new 
courses that the students, though 
their reading and use of the libraries 
is prodigious, rarely take notes. The 
teacher sets the direction of the 
discussions, and enters into them 
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with his own opinions, arguments, and 
attempted clarifications, but not with 
lectures. 

These general features ‘are simple 
and straightforward. The uniqueness 
of the new plan does not lie in any 
one of them, but in their combination, 
for together they constitute a radical 
shift in the whole concept of modern 
undergraduate education. 

During the first year these courses 
were introduced at Brown in fourteen 
different subjects, as diverse as 
English and foreign literature, biology, 
classics, psychology, history, and 
mathematics. There seem, in fact, 
to be few if any traditional elementary 
subjects to which this plan cannot be 
adapted, given a sufficiently imagina- 
tive teacher. 

The course in which the writer was 
especially interested was philosophy, 
a subject to which this approach 
is, of course, ideally suited. In many 
colleges first-year philosophy courses 
are taught either historically, in 
which case they often become the 
barren recital of names and opinions 
from the past, or else as problem 
courses, in which case the lecturer is 
apt to present an assortment of 
philosophical problems and their pos- 
sible solutions, and the student is 
called upon to exercise no faculty 
higher than memory. 

This course was far from either 
approach. The first half was centered 
around Plato’s Repudlic, and con- 
cerned with problems of ethics and 
politics. The second half was based 
on Locke’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, and was far more 
technical, dealing with most of the 
chief problems of epistemology, meta- 
physics, and natural theology. It 
was in this second half that the 
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students added a very high level of 
philosophical understanding to their 
enthusiasm. 

The class met around a table, once 
a week, for most of the afternoon, 
with a brief interval for refreshments. 
There were no examinations, these 
being replaced by several brief papers 
from each student during the first 
semester and two much more sub- 
stantial ones in the second, many of 
which had real philosophical worth 
and originality. Usually, especially 
in the second half, the discussion was 
begun by one of the members reading 
his paper, after which the rest of the 
class was unsparing in well-intentioned 
criticism—a practice which was not 
only philosophically rewarding, but 
eventually taught the students how 
to make a point or accept an honest 
refutation. The 


required at the end of each semester 


was in fact another essay, for the 
students were asked to compose, on 
the spur of the moment, a well- 
reasoned analysis and commentary 
upon a long passage which they had 
not seen before. They were given a 
choice of a single such passage from 
such writers as Bertrand Russell, 
Berkeley, or Leibniz, using whatever 
books or other helps they wished. 
Such essays were thus intended to 
have more purpose than simply 
supplying the teacher with marks, for 
they were considered by the students 
to be challenging intellectual exercises. 

By the end of the year nearly 
every important problem raised by 
the central authors, Plato and Locke, 
had been thrashed out—problems 
concerning individual and social 
morality, liberty, democracy, com- 
munism, the family, hedonism, cogni- 
tion, infinity, free will, substance, 


final examination: 
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faith and reason, the existence of 
God, and so on. There was never 
any hurry to get from one chapter or 
problem to another; the class stayed 
with each question, as it came up, 
until it appeared that there was no 
more to be said on it. 

The teacher’s rdle was mainly 
that of a gadfly and advocatus diaboli, 
challenging the students in whatever 
sound or erroneous conclusions they 
had come to, forcing them to defend 
or revise them, and being challenged 
by them in turn. No popular belief 
was considered so vested with sanctity 
and authority as to be beyond the 
need of scrutiny. Plato’s condemna- 
tions of democracy and _ personal 
liberty were studied, for instance, 
along with the opposite views advo- 
cated by John Stuart Mill. The 
ethical absolutism of the Repudlic 
led to a close consideration of the 
arguments of modern ethical rela- 
tivists. Machiavelli’s political cyni- 
cism was studied and discussed along 
with Plato’s opposite theory, and 
Locke’s argument for God’s existence 
was analyzed in connection with 
many other arguments, for and 
against, from such authors as Russell, 
St. Thomas, and Hume—never just 
with a view to seeing what all these 
men had thought, but rather to— 
discover, wherever possible, what 
reason reveals as being the truth of 
things. Probably no real unanimity 
was reached on a single important 
problem, for difference of belief was 
tolerated and encouraged, though 
half-baked opinions were not. It is 
also doubtful, however, that any 
student finished the year with essen- 
tially the same basic beliefs with 
which he began, and such beliefs as 
were retained had passed from the 
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realm of dogma and prejudice to that 
of carefully thought-out conviction. 

There probably is no way of 
determining accurately just what the 
relative value of such an experiment 
might be. It was the writer’s un- 
doubted conviction, however, that 
when the students had finished the 
year most of them not only knew 
much more philosophy than one 
would expect at their level, but many 
had achieved philosophical acuteness, 
understanding, and sophistication not 
common even among those who have 
majored in the subject. 


The College Student Personnel 
Program 


The sound functioning of student 
personnel programs has continuously 
been a problem for college, as well as 
university presidents, and for those 
persons working in the programs. 
Many questions are raised concerning 
the administration of these services. 
Shall the program be headed by one 
person or shall the various individuals 
in the program report directly to 
the president with no one person 
designated as leader? How shall 
responsibilities be divided among the 
professional staff? 

Since the college president today 
is kept extremely busy with activities 
that vitally concern the college but 
lie outside the internal operation 
of the institution, there has been a 
strong tendency, for purposes of 
administrative efficiency, to have the 
dean of students responsible to the 
president for all non-academic activi- 
ties of the college other than those 
that belong to the finance officer. 


1Reported by Walter J. Mehl, Dean of Students, 
Harpur College, State University of New York. 
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It stands to reason that, under such 

an administrative organization, the 

co-ordinating staff must include quali- 

fied individuals to administer the 
program of admissions and the office 

of the registrar, conduct programs of 
physical education and athletics, and 

care for the health of the students. 

In this paper I am _ primarily 
interested in presenting the intrinsic 
parts of the student personnel pro- 
gram that involve execution on the 
part of the dean rather than those 
duties that largely require his efforts 
in terms of co-ordination. For this 
reason I shall not dwell on other 
programs. However, I want to ex- 
press the following brief opinions. 
The admissions and registration work 
should be the responsibility of a 
director who may be aided by one or 
more co-workers, depending on the 
amount of visitation to be carried on 
and the size of the clerical staff 
available for this work. The physical- 
education and athletic programs 
should also be headed by a director 
and here, too, the number of co- 
workers will be dependent upon the 
scope of the program. The minimum 
staff for the health center should be 
one full-time registered nurse and the 
part-time services of a physician. If 
the college has a good number of 
students living in dormitories, it 
should have a separate health center 
or infirmary adequately staffed. 

The strongest argument in favor 
of one person to head up the student 
personnel program, it seems to me,fis 
that it provides the most satisfactory 
and thorough means of co-ordinating 
the various services for the students. 
The college president knows who is 
responsible, the faculty member 
knows whom to contact, and, above 
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all, the student knows who has the 
authority and who can give him 
answers to his questions and help in 
solving his problems. Of course, it 
is most difficult to find one person 
who is adequately trained in student 
personnel work and has the adminis- 
trative ability and the desire to be 
responsible for a personnel program, 
without trying to make efficient 
administrators out of every trained 
worker on the staff. 

It is certainly true that if one 
person is to head a college program 
he must have a keen desire and good 
ability to handle administrative duties 
in addition to possessing real interest 
in working closely with college 
students. And, if he is to maintain 
his effectiveness as a worker with 
students, he must not lose himself 
in administrative details and con- 
sequently lose his contact with the 
students. In a college it is possible 


for a dean to keep close contact with 
the students if he will keep his door 
open to them and attend student 


functions whenever he can. Oppor- 
tunities to keep in touch with the 
students are always present and may 
be accomplished most enjoyably and 
beneficially by attending student 
lunches, organized meetings, and 
“bull sessions.” 

Now, what are the essential func- 
tions of the student personnel pro- 
gram and what shall be the division 
of responsibility among the staff? 

Almost all publications on student 
personnel services will list a large 
number of activities that are con- 
sidered to be indispensable to a good 
college program. Many of these 
activities certainly are necessary in 
a worth-while program, but many 
more, while desirable, are possible 
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only in large colleges or universities. 
A program will be strong when it 
includes well-developed activities that 
can be administered by the existing 
staff. A program will become weak 
by spreading the staff too thin, or in 
other words, expecting a limited staff 
to supervise an extensive program. 
Therefore, in the program set forth 
here, I have attempted to keep in. 
balance the student needs and the 
size of the staff in a representative 
college. 

I believe that the student personnel 
staff in a representative coeducational 
college should consist of not less than 
three persons, including at least one 
woman, in addition to associated 
individuals, such as the admissions 
officers, and the clerical staff. Of 
the various titles possible I would 
call the head administrator “dean of 
students” and she other two persons 
“associate deans of students.” These 
titles will give them positions of 
prestige with the students and faculty 
and equality of rank with each other. 
They also express a democratic 
arrangement in the personnel organi- 
zation. 

For purposes of good administra- 
tion essential to the effective operation 
of the program, various segments of 
that program must be made the 
responsibility of specific individuals. 
At the same time the staff must 
understand that there will be a good 
deal of overlapping of activities 
requiring the continued need for 
co-operation. For example, one of 
the associate deans may be responsible 
for systematic calling in for counseling 
of “under-achievers,” probation stu- 
dents, and the like. This does not 
mean that only this staff member will 
see these students. This counseling 
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will be shared by all three staff 
members, just as all of them will be 
available for students voluntarily 
seeking counseling. Another example 
is that of the orientation programs for 
both Freshmen and transfer students, 
which may be primarily the responsi- 
bility of the dean. The two associates 
will certainly take an active part in 
these programs, along with members 
of the student body, faculty, and 
administration, and have responsi- 
bility for certain phases of the 
programs. 

The activities of the student per- 
sonnel program that affect the entire 
student body, or a large portion of it, 
should be the principal concern of the 
dean of students. Likewise, those 
events or projects which are carried 
on over a long period of time should 
be his responsibility in terms of 
counsel and guidance. Among these 


I would place the orientation pro- 


grams; “how-to-study” programs, 
considered as a continuation of 
orientation; advising with the officers 
of the student government; chairman- 
ship of the student discipline com- 
mittee; and research and evaluation 
of the student personnel program. 

Throughout the college year special 
events will be sponsored by the office 
of student personnel. While some of 
these affairs may well be made the 
responsibility of one of the associates, 
general supervision will usually be 
that of thedean. Among the possible 
special events are: a student leaders’ 
conference to be held at the beginning 
of each year, an “open house” or 
parents’ week end, a reception for the 
patents of new students to be held 
midway through the fall semester, and 
an annual conference for local high- 
school counselors. 


There are a number of other special 
duties that generally must be assumed 
by the personnel office. Again, the 
dean will have the principal responsi- 
bility, although in some cases he may 
delegate this to an associate or 
another person in administration or on 
the faculty. In fact, a wise dean will 
have great participation on the part 
of the faculty. Among the duties are 
arranging for faculty advising with 
the academic dean; responsibility 
for student housing, including dormi- 
tories; advising on student publica- 
tions; and arrangements for the com- 
mencement program. 

The principal responsibilities of the 
associate deans of students will most 
certainly overlap. Because of specific 
areas of responsibility, however, it 
would seem that one associate dean 
should be primarily concerned with 
student activities and the other with 
counseling. As stated earlier, I think 
that one of these associates should be 
a woman and in the organization I 
am presenting, I place her work in the 
“activities” area. Among the activi- 
ties delegated to her I place the 
following: co-ordinator for the women’s 
social clubs, co-ordinator of academic 
and religious clubs, administrator of 
student loans and member of the 
scholarship committee, co-ordinator 
of the testing program as related to 
counseling (necessarily kept on a 
small scale), and adviser for the 
college class officers. 

The principal activities delegated 
to the other associate dean include 
the following: arranging priorities for 
systematic calling in of students for 
counseling, co-ordinator of the men’s 
social clubs, co-ordinator of student 
leadership-training programs, admin- 
istrator for the part-time work, and 
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administrator of job placement for 
Seniors. 

Undoubtedly this seems too ambi- 
tious a program for a small college. 
In many cases it will be. However, 
it is the responsibility of the dean 
to develop the program in co-opera- 
tion with the staff, the administrative 
officers, the faculty, and the students, 
taking into consideration the desires 
of the students, the interests and 
talents of the staff, and the budget 
provided for the program. Even 
though this listing may seem exten- 
sive, there are numerous other activi- 
ties and projects which a program 
may incorporate when possible and 
desirable. However, it seems to me 
that such a program as is developed 
here will serve in many colleges to 
provide a well-balanced variety of 
worth-while activities for the great 
majority of students on the campus. 


Changes in 
Eye-Movement Pattern' 


The teachers of Developmental 
Reading at Purdue University con- 
duct their classes on the theory that 
the basic physiological eye-movement 
pattern of each student can be 
changed, and to this purpose they 
employ accelerating devices, tachisto- 
scopic movies, and timed reading 
exercises. In the laboratory they 
observe that students whose initial 
tests indicate word-by-word reading 
often double or treble this rate with 
a considerable increase in comprehen- 
sion in sixteen weeks of reading 
instruction—}32 hours spent alternat- 
ingly in watching reading films which 
increase in rate and span and decrease 
in number of fixations, reading essays 
of ever increasing difficulty under 


1Reported by M. W. Tillson, Assistant Professor 
of English, Purdue University. 
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timed conditions, and reading books 
or magazines faster and ever faster 
with the aid of a mechanical pacer. 
Much of the developmental reading 
theory is based on this assumption 
that a change of physical reading 
pattern—shorter fixation duration, 
longer span, faster return sweeps, 
fewer involuntary regressions—is 
necessary to achieve consistently such 
gratifying results as those of Purdue 
reading students. 

To help motivate this change in 
pattern a program of recording each 
student’s eye-movement patterns, 
early in the semester and again 
toward the end, has been in operation 
since the course’s inception in 1950. 
The first device so used, the ophthal- 
mograph, was soon abandoned as 
unwieldy and unreliable—not only 
was it impossible to get graphs on all 
students, the graphs themselves were 
highly idealized records of reading 
pattern. After much research, an 
electro-oculograph was decided on as 
an excellent device for measuring 
speed of reading, fixations, and regres- 
sions. The Purdue Electronics Serv- 
ice built the oculograph, which is 
simply an A.C. amplifier attuned to 
translate minute electrical impulses 
generated by eye-muscle movements 
into an electronic graph similar to 
that given in Figure 1.2 In Figures 2 
and 3 are reproductions of five graphs 
representative of the types of reading 
patterns observed in the process of 
compiling this information. 

Each teacher gives his students a 
brief orientation lecture on the nature 
of this electronic device, the purpose 


2For a complete discussion of oculographing 

techniques and results, see L. Carmichael and W. F. 

Dearborn, Reading and Visual Fatigue, (New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940) and an excellent 

film, Electronic Recording of Eye Movements, 

roduced by Pennsylvania State College, 1943, by 
. C. Mead and L. Carmichael. 
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Movements from right to 
left, return sweeps and 


Movements from left to 
right, fixations, look like 
S: 


regressions are recorded in 
this way: 


< 


Return sweeps 


Fixations 


Regressions 


This graph interpreted as 
follows: 


231 words per minute 
23 fixations 


2 regressions 


Fic. 1. _Eye-muscle movements translated into an idealized graph. If, as in this graph, the student 
reads these five lines in 13 seconds (each curved, horizontal line is a one-second line), his rate would be 


231 words per minute. 


of the test, and a prediction of the 
results, after which he sends them to 
a specially designed room where 
they read a short essay and take a 
brief test over the contents. A 
portion of the resulting graph, which 
is later interpreted for each student 
and recorded in his permanent folder 
for a later comparison, yields speed 
in words per minute, the number of 
fixations, and regressions per 100 
words (as illustrated in Figure 1, the 
sample graph). The comprehension 
score, also recorded in his folder, 
merely acts as a double check on 
whether or not the student was 
actually reading. 

A committee on research in reading, 
noting that very little has been done 
in the area of eye-movement pattern 
and that nothing has been done in 
the way of a statistical analysis of 
large groups of reading students, 
suggested this brief survey. The 
procedure for accumulating data was 
simple, and no major change in the 
usual oculographing methods was 


necessary. For consistency’s sake, 
the same two skillful operators 
administered the tests, using a 
standardized system of instructions 
to the students, operation of the 
device, and interpretation of the 
results. The Purdue Statistical Labo- 
ratory summarized the results as they 
appear in Table I. 

This analysis reveals conclusively 
that eye-movement patterns among 
the 407 students in Purdue Develop- 
mental Reading during the Spring 
Semester of 1954 changed significantly 
during the ten weeks or so between 
tests. All the scores are highly sig- 
nificant since any ¢ value above 2.58 
is significant at the .o1 level of 
confidence. 


3These formulas were used in the computation: 


in which N=407 and x=average gain, computed 
separately for speed, comprehension, fixations, and 
regressions. 
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Word-by-word, 


regressive, erratic, 


non-rhythmic, 
and inaccurate: 
200 wpm 
50% comp. 
100 fixations 
6 regressions 
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Atypical Readers 
D E 


| 


itl 


Had previous 
training (self- 
taught froma 
manual with the 


| 


Rhythmic, 
small fix- 
ations or 
short span, 
a slight 
tendency to 


50% comp. 
71 fixations 


4 Tegressions 


Slow, no set 
pattern, even 
of word-by- 
word reading; 
non-rhythmic, 
regressive: 
222 wpm 
60% comp. 
100 fixations 
10 regressions 


aid of an accel- 
erating device): 
482 wpm 
70% comp. 
45 fixations 
5 regressions 


Slow, non- 
rhythmic, 
made unus- 
ual gains 
despite a 
great hand- 
icap: 
255 wpm 
100% comp. 
66 fixations 
7 regressions 


Fic. 2. Graphs of the eye-muscle movement of two typical and three atypical students before training. 
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Typical Readers 


SS 


T 


Pattern near- 
ly parallels 

the tachisto- 
scopic film #16 
in speed, span, 


fixation pattern 
(two per line of 


WW 


This line re- 
presents all 
the eye move- 
ments to read 


a 3-page 


_ essay. Eyes 


seemed to wan- 
der around the 
page for a few 
seconds, then 
on to the next 
page! 
3000 wpm 

70% comp. 


Typical, new 
pattern: rel- 
atively fast, 
rhythmic, 
steady, non- 
regressive, 
definite fix- 
ation pattern: 
500 wpm 
60% comp. 
37 fixations 
© regressions 


print) and 
rhythm: 
720 wpm 
90% comp. 
20 fixations 
regressions 


Typical im- 
rovement; 
ast, sharp 

fixations, 

vigorous re- 
turn 
rhythmic line 
scansion: 

520 wpm 
70% comp. 

ity to change 
pattern although 
improved: 


definite fixation 
4 pattern, rhythmic 
return sweeps: 
250 wpm 
50% comp. 
62 fixations 
© regressions 


Fic. 3. Graphs of eye-muscle movement of the same students after training. 


TABLE I 


SraTIsTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE EyE-MoveMENT PATTERNS OF 407 STUDENTS 


Fixations 


(Per 100 Words) 


Regressions 


Speed 
(Per 100 Words) 


(Words per 
Minute) 


Comprehension 


(Per Cent) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


67.3 
44.1 
— 23.2 
17.7 


65.4 
75-7 
10.3 
10.7 


308.2 
434.1 
125.9 

19.7 


Beginning averages 
Final averages 


words, pattern 


pletion—in other 

changes in form of speed, fixations, 

and regressions had occurred previous 
[Continued on page 458) 


It should be noted that the begin- 
ning test is administered well after 
the course has started and the final 
test several weeks before its com- 


Atypical Readers 
Cc D E | 
| 
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“Tue first award of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s new Schumpeter Prize “for 
original work in economics” has 
been made to Ragnar Frisch, a 
leading economist of the University 
of Oslo, Norway. The newly estab- 
lished prize of $1,000 will be awarded 
every two years. It honors the memory 
of the late Josef A. Schumpeter, a 
world-renowned economist who served 
on the Harvard faculty from 1932 
until his death in 1950. 


Avy institution or organization 
desiring to engage a qualified person 
to lecture or lead a forum or seminar 
on any phase of international relations 
or kindred topics is invited to consult 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired. This is an organization of 
approximately five hundred retired 
officers of the United States Foreign 
Service. Inquiries should be addressed 
to George G. Fuller, Executive 
Director, DACOR, 1718 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A program for study 
leading to the doctorate has been 
established by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. Study under the program 
must be in some phase of electrical 
communications, but is not limited to 
any particular field. Each fellow will 
receive a grant of $2,000 and an 
additional equivalent sum will be 
given to the institution at which he 
studies, to cover tuition and other 
costs. This new program will con- 
tinue the Bell System’s support of 
graduate study, which for the past 


ten years has consisted in the Frank 
B. Jewett Fellowships, which are no 
longer being awarded. 


A new electronic computer, the 
International Business Machines’ 650 
Magnetic Drum Data Processing 
Machine, was installed in the Numeri- 
cal Analysis Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin last July. It is 
the first of its kind to be delivered to 
any university, and will be used in a 
wide variety of research projects. 
Shortly after the machine was 
installed, a conference was held at 
the University of Wisconsin on “The 
Computing Laboratory in the Uni- 
versity,’ designed primarily to assess 
the value of existing programs in the 
nation’s universities and as an aid to 
schools and organizations planning to 
install numerical analysis laboratories. 


Axyriocu Co..ecE, well known for 
its work-study plan for students, has 
begun a somewhat similar plan for its 
faculty this fall. Under the plan, 
faculty members may obtain one-year 
leaves of absence to take jobs related 
to their academic specialties, extra- 
curricular interests, or even avoca- 
tions. The new plan will be incor- 
porated into the more usual college 
program of sabbatical leaves of 
absence, fellowships, and exchange 
professorships. Since, of necessity, 
no more than one-sixth of the faculty 
may be on leave at the same time, 
each faculty member will have an 
opportunity to take advantage of the 
new program once every six years. 
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A. procram of advanced standing 
was inaugurated at Radcliffe College 
this fall, which makes possible three 
forms of special admission. High- 
school Juniors of superior achieve- 
ment and maturity may be admitted 
to the freshman class, secondary- 
school students who have done 
advanced work may take placement 
examinations and substitute indi- 
vidual work for required courses 
while pursuing the regular freshman 
and sophomore programs, and high- 
school Seniors may apply for sopho- 
more standing, qualifying on the basis 
of three special examinations. Stu- 
dents in the third category may either 
shorten their courses by a full year 
or remain for a year of independent 
work. 


Tae April issue of Carnegie Technical, 
the magazine of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, is devoted entirely to the 
problems of preparation for careers 
in engineering and science. Because 
of its unusual value, a limited number 
of copies has been reserved for 
distribution to prospective students, 
guidance counselors, and _ science 
teachers. Requests for copies should 
be sent to Daniel Marder, the editor. 


Four graduate programs, three of 
them leading to the Doctor’s degree, 
began this fall at Stevens Institute 
of Technology. Doctor’s degrees can 
now be earned in chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and physics, and a Master 
of Science degree can be earned in 
civil engineering. Eight departments 
at Stevens now offer graduate degrees 
in fifteen areas of specialization, and 
the new program brings the number 
of Doctors’ degrees offered to four. 
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A xew comprehensive health plan 
for students is now in effect at 
Harvard University. This plan will 
substitute a single fee for various 
special charges, and will include 
increased service to all students, 
including those in professional and 
graduate schools, by the University 
Health Service. The yearly fee for 
each student is $56.50. The service 
may be continued through the summer 
for an additional $5. Medical insur- 
ance is also included in the plan. 


A PROGRAM of Defense Studies, 
which is being supported by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, begins this 
fall at Harvard University. It will 
deal with the many problems created 
by the emergence of the United 
States as the principal military power 
in the free world. It stems from an 
experimental seminar on _ defense 
policy and administration which was 
conducted during the past academic 
year for the faculty and students of 
four of Harvard’s graduate schools— 
Public Administration, Law, Business, 
and Arts and Sciences. 


The teacher of English today occupies 
a paradoxical position, depressed by 
science, which emphasizes the means 
of life, and yet strengthened by the 
re-discovery of his importance in the 


search for the ends of life. This was 
the thesis of Archibald MacLeish, in 
a speech on “‘The Writer as Teacher,” 
given at the opening of the Conference 
on the Teaching of English held last 
July 12 and 13 at the University of 
Wisconsin. Significant evidence that 
the teacher of English “‘is no longer a 
middleman in the literary process” 
can be seen in the fact that the poets 
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of the 1950's, especially the younger 
ones, do not hesitate to take positions 
as teachers in English departments. 
Poetry is directed inward, MacLeish 
explained, and in teaching, the young 
poets of today may continue in this 
direction, may “cross over without 
losing their identity or self-respect.” 


The Educational Testing Service is 
offering for 1956-57 its ninth series 
of research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton University. Open to 
men who are acceptable to the 
Graduate School of the University, 
the two fellowships each carry a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and are 
normally renewable. Fellows will be 
engaged in part-time research in the 
general area of psychological measure- 
ment at the offices of the Educational 
Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in 
the Graduate School. 

Suitable undergraduate preparation 
may consist either of a major in 
psychology with supporting work in 
mathematics, or a major in mathe- 
matics together with some work in 
psychology. However, in choosing 
fellows, primary emphasis is given to 
superior scholastic attainment and 
demonstrated research ability rather 
than to specific course preparation. 
The closing date for completing 
applications is January 12, 1956. 


Apvancep placement tests which 
will enable colleges to grant advanced 
course standing and credit to students 
admitted with superior high-school 
records has been announced by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
The tests were developed experi- 
mentally during the past three years 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
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by the School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing. 
They will be regularly administered 
by the Board for the first time during 
the week of May 7, 1956. 

The tests, which will be based on 
published descriptions of courses 
offered by member colleges of the 
Board, will be given in twelve areas: 
American history, biology, chemis- 
try, composition, European history, 
French, German, Latin, literature, 
mathematics, physics, and Spanish. 
The scores for each candidate will be 
reported, early in the fall, to the 
college which he will attend and to 
the school from which he graduated. 
No college will be committed by the 
program to grant advanced standing 
on the basis of these scores. 

A grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education will cover 
the deficit expected during the first 
two years of the program. The fee 
for each test will be $10; students 
will probably take an average of two 
tests. Detailed information on all 
aspects of the program is available 
from the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


A cranr of $750,000 to Cornell 
University for the establishment of 
an Institute of Hospital Administra- 
tion has been announced by the 
The 
program of study, which will lead to 
the degree of Master of Public 
Administration in Hospital Manage- 
ment, or, with slightly different 
emphasis, to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration in Hospital 
Management, will require two years 
of intensive study on the campus at 
Ithaca and a year of residency in an 
appropriate hospital. The number 
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annually admitted for the training 
will be limited to about a dozen highly 
qualified applicants. During the two 
years which the student will spend 
on the Ithaca campus, his curriculum 
will normally cover four principal 
areas: general administrative practice, 
including work in organization and 
human relations; specific management 
practices, especially finance, statistics, 
accounting, and related disciplines; 
various specialities related to health 
care, including an effort to familiarize 
the student with broad community 
patient-care needs and the methods 
and objectives of various professional 
groups involved in the operation of a 
modern hospital; and the application 
of administrative knowledge and prac- 
tice to the specialized situation of 
the hospital. 

The grant to Cornell was made 
after a prolonged investigation by the 
Sloan Foundation, begun in 1952, into 
the economic position of various 
types of hospitals, the recruitment 
and training of hospital personnel, 
and the status of research in this 
broad field. 


A GRANT of $1,025,000 awarded to 
the University of Pittsburgh by the 
Buhl Foundation will be used in two 
ways: $500,000 will be used for a wing 
of the new engineering building now 
under construction, to be called the 
Buhl-Langley Wing; and $525,000 
will be used for construction and equip- 
ment of the Buhl Clinical Laboratories 
in another building, which is to house 
the Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, and Nursing. 


A new five and one-half year pro- 
gram in nursing has been inaugurated 
co-operatively by Marietta College 
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and the Frances Payne Bolton School 
of Nursing at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Participants will follow a 
broad three-year curriculum at 
Marietta, with emphasis on such 
subjects as biology, anatomy, and 
chemistry, and will then go to 
Western Reserve for a_ thirty-one 
month course in nursing. Upon com- 
pletion of the program, the student 
will receive either a Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachelor of Science degree from 
Marietta and a Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing degree from Western Reserve. 


For the first time in its 10§ years, 
the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
has received a Class A rating from the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. The college, largely 
through its merger last September 
with the University of Cincinnati, 
now meets all of the stringent require- 
ments of the Class A group on the 
List of Accredited Colleges of Phar- 
macy. New campus quarters of the 
College are in a six-story wing of the 
University botany-zoology building. 


Fonps for the building of a new 
engineering library and administra- 
tive center have been given to Cornell 
University by Walter S. Carpenter, 
Jr., chairman of the board of directors 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company. The amount of the gift 
has not been specified, but President 
Malott says that it will be sufficient 
for the building of the new structure 
and also for the creation of an 
endowment fund for its operation. 
The center will house an engineering 
library with stack space for one 
hundred twenty thousand volumes 
and offices for the dean of the College 
of Engineering and his staff. 
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Worthy of Highest Commendation 
Tue Purposes or HicHer Epucartion, 
by Huston Smith. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. xi+218 pp. $3.50. 
Let us be frank: most of us are some- 
what tired of reports by college com- 
mittees, often convoked by an enterprising 
anges who wishes to create publicity 
or his institution and more community 
of thought among his rather segregated 
departments. But like with other 
attempts at desegregation, the printed 
declarations are not always in accord 
with reality. In the college world, the 
practical result of the will to reform has 
not rarely been a new department of 
“general education,” which, however, 
does not necessarily produce a greater 
unity, nor does it always produce the 
modern approximation to the wuomo 
universale and truly liberal mind we all 
are longing for. Should we not ask 


ourselves whether this recent revival of 
the old studium generale—laudable as it is 


in many respects—sometimes serves as 
an escape? Without intention we may 
shift on a group of specialists in general 
education the deepest 
incumbent on every individual professor, 
who, whatever he teaches, aed 

himself whether he is merely an “instruc- 
tor” or also a former of young minds. 

In this situation it is an inner relief 
to read Huston Smith’s The Purposes o 
Higher Education, for he does not tal 
at all about departments, divisions, 
curriculums, and credits, but about the 
spirit that ought to pervade a good 
institution of liberal education. 

According to the foreword by Arthur 
H. Compton, the book has grown out of 
discussions, pursued “over a number of 
years” among students and faculty 
members of Washington University, “of 
what an education should be.”’ However, 
the unity of method, thought, and style 
proves that Mr. Smith has not just 
recorded and distilled other people’s 
thought, but that his name rightly 
appears on the title page as the author. 


t to ask 


In order to lay bare “the principles 
that should shape the college curriculum” 
Mr. Smith asks the most basic and 

rtinent question one can raise. Namely, 
os far can we agree on values? He 
tries to answer it by a dialectical con- 
frontation of six opposites: “absolutism 
versus relativism, dhiectivity versus com- 
mitment, freedom versus authority, 
egoism versus altruism, the individual 
versus the State, sacred versus secular.” 

Instead of speaking of dialectical 
confrontation, one soul also use the old 
medical term of diagnosis per exclusionem, 
in that the author tries to prove in the 
course of the argument that there remains 
a relatively wide area of consensus about 
values if one gradually and logically 
eliminates all those contrasts between the 
various polarities which are seeming, 
rather than real, or verbal, rather than 
essential. Some might call Mr. Smith’s 
approach “eclectic,” and they would be 
correct, provided they do not imply the 
shallow kind of eclecticism which, for 
the mere semblance of unity, tries to 
reconcile the irreconcilable and to prove 
as symbiotic that which is mutually 
exclusive. Thus in the chapter on 
“Sacred versus Secular” the author 
recognizes that beyond certain life 
qualities “which religion and secularism 
can equally affirm,” as “for example, 
aspiration, love, assurance, and natural 
piety,” there loom “decisive differences 
in world view where mind and heart 
make their final casts in imagination, 
vision, and conviction” (page 146). 

In “Part Two, The Aims of Liberal 
Education,” the author selects as the 
main topics of discussion: “knowledge, 
abilities, appreciations, motivations,” 
arguing convincingly for the importance 
of these qualities in an academic educa- 
tion. Are “abilities” on the same level 
of conceptualization as the other three 
categories? 

There is true wisdom to be found in 
The Purposes of Higher Education. 
Nevertheless, it would show little respect 
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for a publication of such rare value if, 
especially in a journal like this, there 
were no room for some critical remarks. 
With the risk of pedantry I may enu- 
merate the most important one by one. 
First, Does not the fact that the 
general discussion on values takes 146 
ages, and the discussion on the aims of 
liberal education only 57 pages indicate 
some lack of balance? A more fitting 
title should have been found to announce 
the weight and tenor of the book. 
Second, in the dialectical discussion of 
the “opposites,” it seems to me that one 
or the other term changes inadvertently 
its original meaning. Does, for example, 
the concept of “absolute” mean the same 
on page 9 where it is related to “the 
eternal verities of life, good no matter 
when or where,” and on pages 28 and 29 
where we are admonished to “stop asking 
the imprecise question whether values as 
a whole are absolute or relative and ask 
instead of specific values, taken one by 
one, “who, or what, is this value absolute 
for and hence relative to?” If one 
considers fallacious, or “imprecise,” the 
assertion that certain values are of 


universal character and independent from 
the relativity of human experience, then 
one has in actuality rejected the absolutist 


position. No orthodox Protestant, Cath- 
olic, or Jew would be inclined to admit 
that the values his church considers 
supreme, are at the same time “relative” 
to particular circumstances. They are 
for him whole, undivided and above 
human judgment, because supernatural, 
divine, and eternal. One does not even 
need be a supernaturalist to doubt the 
cogency of Mr. Smith’s ethical argument 
and to demand, at least, further clarifica- 
‘tion. Personally, I believe with the 
author that there is a good philosophical 
chance to establish a complementary 
hierarchical relation between values of 
subjective and values of transcendent 
character, but then one has to set the 
whole problem into a more comprehensive 
framework than the logical arrangement 
chosen by Mr. Smith. 

Third, in connection with the approach 
to the moral problem there emerges a 
further question. If Mr. Smith, as 
already mentioned, admits an unsoluble 
finality in the difference between the 
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sacred and the secular, and if, as I just 
tried to show, a similar predicament 
emerges also in his discussion of abso- 
lutism versus relativism, then the author 
appears too optimistic when he _ gives 
his ““ Part One”’ the generic title: “ Educa- 
tion beyond Six Opposites.” One can go 
“beyond” opposites only if they still 
are capable of being dissolved in a higher 
synthesis. But if for some people their 
Absolute is the highest synthesis, speaking 
philosophically, or the Divine and Sacred, 
speaking religiously, then this is the end 
of the way, and there is nothing further. 
Even for Hegel the dialectical and 
evolutionary process ends when history 
has achieved the absolute Trias of the 
rational, the aesthetic, and the sacred. 
Concretely speaking, if some members of 
our society claim, rightly or not, that 
their Absolute, and their Sacred, repre- 
sent the Ratio Divina in revealed purity, 
then they feel themselves above all 
opposites, however much they may 
recognize the existence of an area of 
relativity. Therefore we have, and will 
have, Catholic and other denominational 
schools and colleges, and consequently 
our education, seen in concrete actuality, 
is and will be stuck within opposed 
schools of thought. It is irrealistic to 
maintain something else. 

Fourth, and now the last 
have difficulty in understanding how such 
a fine and sensitive mind as Mr. Smith’s 
can offend his own principle of objectivity 
by basing his judgment of American 
education on Arthur Bestor’s Educational 
Wastelands, particularly since there are 
available a large number of writings 
which combine a critical attitude with 
the scholarly pers ective. How much 
could certain “defenders of the liberal 
arts” learn, both in content and in 
attitude, if, to give only one example, 
they took a few hours away from sheis 
special studies to peruse the book by the 
two Yale professors of education, C. W. 
Scott and C. M. Hill, with the title 
Public Education under Criticism. 

I mention this point because it is of 
significance for the total quality of Mr. 


INew York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. See also 
Brickman, W. W., “Criticism and Defense of 
American Education,” School and Society, 77 
(June 20, 1953), pp. 390-95. 
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Smith’s book. He is not sufficiently 


aware of an important category, which I 
might call “the category of application.” 
There is no sense in saying on this is 
not the “philosopher’s business.” If it 
had been more respected, our philosophy 
departments could have enriched them- 
selves and others by using their tradition 
for the clarification of theoretical and 

ractical issues which in the meantime 

ave been taken up by younger depart- 
ments, often with little preparation. 
— no end the academic discipline 
that Mr. Huston Smith’s work reveals, 
but I also sense sometimes an academic 
aloofness which other well-known reports 
have tried to avoid. 

However, I hope that the American 
teachers in the various university depart- 
ments, as well as in our secondary schools, 
will eagerly grasp the chance offered by 
Mr. Smith to deepen their thinking about 
what they are doing or, at least, are 
supposed to do. And I do not hesitate 
to say that, from the philosophical point 
of view, The Purposes of Higher Education 
represents the most advanced result of 
the co-operation of an open and trained 
mind with a devoted faculty that I know 
of, not excluding the often quoted 
Harvard Report on General Education in a 
Free Society. 

Rosert Uticu 
Harvard University 


An Episode in an Age-old 
Problem 


CHURCH AND STATE: THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SEPARATION IN New HAmpsuire, 
1630-1900, by Charles B. Kinney, Jr. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1955. viiti198 pp. $4.00. 
With the rise of the Christian church 

a struggle began between secular and 

ecclesiastical forces for dominion—a con- 

test which bedevils the minds of the 
twentieth century as it did those of the 
first. The eoalict has taken many 
forms: an effort on the part of secular 
government to suppress an awe-inspiring 
religion whose professions were hated and 
feared; a marriage of ecclesia and secular 


authority wherein the supremacy of 


church authority was recognized; a union, 
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in which secular rulers claimed jurisdic- 
tion in worldly affairs, while priestly 
authority held sway in spiritual matters. 
This convenient, if not always placidly 
effective, division of authority was pro- 
foundly affected on the ecclesiastical side 
by Martin Luther’s doctrine, “Every 
man his own priest.” On the secular 
side, government as a social contract, 
formed freely by members of a com- 
munity, was equally disturbing. These 
alterations in thinking in religion and 
politics were close kin and mutually 
supporting. One began a revolution in 
church government, the other a revolu- 
tion in political affairs. Monarchs, con- 
tent with their own secular jurisdiction, 
found satisfaction in an_ established 
church which blessed their rule. Revolu- 
tionary governments undertook the 
separation of church and state and 
assumed control over education. The 
process of separation and the establish- 
ment of secular control of education have 
been the source of bitter long-drawn-out 
conflicts. 

Since the support, character, and 
control of public education are matters of 
"Stet import to citizens of the United 

tates, the history of church-state rela- 
tionships commands our interest. Charles 
B. Kinney’s Church and State, an account 
of the struggle for separation in New 
Hampshire, is a welcome supplement to 
studies of this problem and its bearing 
on education that have been made in 
other colonies and states, such as Sherman 
M. Smith’s The Relation of the State to 
Religious Education in Massachusetts 
(1926) and Sadie Bell’s The Church, the 
State, and Education in Virginia (1930). 
Legislators ought to be fully acquainted 
with the history of matters on which they 
make laws. Mr. Kinney notes, however, 
that in New Hampshire, where an effort 
is now being made to establish a sound 
relationship between church and state, 
the “debaters are so little aware” that 
the issue “has troubled New Hampshire 
throughout its almost three and a half 
centuries of existence” (page 1). Near 
the end of his study, having just com- 
mented on the fact that the Constitu- 
tional conventions of 1930, 1939, and 
1948 by-passed the issue of “Protestant 
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bias,” the author observes, with evident 
concern, that “a fatalism seems to be 
developing that religious questions are to 
avoided as issues which must be 
pushed back into the recesses of the 
mind” (page 143). If, as the reviewer 
is inclined to think, one chief source of 
fatalism is ignorance, Mr. Kinney’s book 
should be a factor in fostering a more 
hopeful prospect. The outlook is cer- 
tainly not auspicious; for, as the author 
says, at the end of the century, “... 
Protestant school leaders and the spokes- 
men for Roman Catholics stated” 
publicly “that they had no common 
approach to public education” (page 177). 
he author concludes, apropos of the 
problem of school neutrality toward 
religious sects and the teaching of 
religious principles, that it is unsolvable 
“. .. until the several religions, sects, 
and denominations—Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Jewish . . . are 
willing to set forth the basic principles 
that are common to all of these great 
religions and that can be taught to all 
of the children of all of the people” 
(page 178). f 
he author’s thesis centers upon the 
Puritan theocracy, the dissolution of 
European tradition in the eighteenth 
century, the development of an American 
tradition after the Revolution, the fight 
for Constitutional change, and the con- 
flict of the two traditions involving 
church, state, and public education. 
The study is based on what appears to be 
a judicious mixture of several types of 
sources, secondary and primary: among 
the first are church, state, and town 
histories, studies of church-state relation- 
ships, histories of education, memoirs, 
and biographies; the primary materials 
are laws, state papers, journals of con- 
stitutional conventions, court decisions, 
state educational documents, newspapers, 
and periodicals. On the whole there is a 
commendable degree of accuracy. An 
unhappy lapse occurs, however, for 
example, in citing Lee E. Gerber’s The 
Legal Implications of the Concept of 
Education as a Function of the State, 
which should be Lee O. Garber (page 180). 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Important in Social-Science 


Research 
Tue LanouaceE or SociaL RESEARCH: A 

READER IN THE METHODOLOGY OF 

Socrat Researcu, edited by Paul F. 

Lazarsfeld and Morris E. Rosenberg. 

Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 

xii+ 590 $6.75. 

This book is one of the most important 
recently published in the field of social- 
science research. It is, as stated in the 
subtitle, a “reader in the methodolog 
of the social sciences” and limits itself 
exclusively to an analysis of the concepts 
and indexes of methodology and of a 
limited number of types or fields of 
research. 

Each of the six sections is introduced 
by the editors and sets each of the 
readings in a total pattern. Each section 
is subdivided into appropriate method- 
ologies and the readings, usually two or 
three under each, are carefully selected 
to illustrate the type. For example, 
Section II, Multivariate Analysis, is 
divided into “The General Idea of 
Multivariate,” “Special Aspects of Multi- 
variate Analysis,” “Deviant Case Analy- 
sis,” and “The Testing and Verification 
of Hypotheses.” The readings within 
the last category are, “The Influence of 
the Northern Environment on the Intel- 
ligence Test Score of Negroes” by Otto 
Klineberg, George Katonas’ “The Effect 
of Income Changes on the Rate of 
Saving,” and “Friends and Neighbors— 
the Appeal of Localism in Voting 
Behavior”’ by V. O. Key. 

In planning and preparing the volume, 
a process which required five years, the 
editors deliberately excluded such meth- 
ods as sampling and experimental tech- 
niques which are adequately treated in 
previously published material. At the 
other extreme, no topics of research were 
included whose methodological implica- 
tions, as stated by the editors, “have not 
yet been codified adequately at all,” 
such as sociological studies of political 
institutions or anthropological field work. 

As originally conceived the volume was 
to provide a balance of systematic 
discussions and descriptions of illustrative 
research. The present volume consists 
primarily of the latter. The editors’ 
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suggest that they may have been too 
selective; this reviewer would heartily 
agree that their exclusion of sociological 
studies on the grounds given, that is, 
that the ei implications have 
not been codified, is unjustified. 

This volume is one of a series of studies 
to be prepared by the Columbia Project 
for Advanced Training in Social Research, 
financed by funds from the Rockefeller 
and Ford Foundations. It is hoped the 
additional volumes will be more repre- 
sentative of the work of social sciences 
throughout the United States. It would 
also be wise to include significant con- 
tributions of foreign social scientists. 

Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


A Workshop at Catholic 
University 

oF REGISTRARS AND ADMIS- 
sions Orricers InN HicHEerR Epuca- 
TION, edited by Catherine R. Rich. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
America Press, 1955. vi-++208 pp. 
2.75. 
In the past decade, there has been a 


owing interest in professional training 
or the college and university adminis- 


trator. In the next decade, it is likely 
that this interest will increase with the 

redicted increase in enrollments. Per- 

aps the greatest pressure for administra- 
tive training will be upon the admissions 
and records personnel, since these officers 
must constantly be in contact with the 
largest numbers of students. 

The question most frequently posed in 
discussing administrative training today 
is: Should the training be consciously 
pre-professional from he undergraduate 
years upward—as is the contemporary 
training for the lawyer, physician, and 
teacher—or should the administrator-to- 
be concentrate first upon a broad general 
education and then “pick up” techniques 
of administration through professional 
associations? 

A compromise answer increasingly 
popular with many admissions and 
records administrators is the professional 
“workshop.” The book under review 
here, Problems of Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers in Higher Education, pro- 
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vides an unusually complete and detailed 
description of this professional training 
device. 

The Workshop held at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in June, 1954, followed 
the same daily pattern for two weeks: 
in the morning a lecture of an hour to an 
hour and a half followed by a question- 
and-answer period of half an hour; in 
the afternoon, a seminar of three hours 
in either admissions or records and 
registration. Each evening, a forum on 
over-all collegiate and university adminis- 
tration was held. 

Perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion of the book reporting the Workshop 
is its complete reprinting of the eleven 
formal lectures. The order in which they 
were given reflects the development of 
the procedural operations and the admin- 
istrative functions with which they are 
concerned: the development of the 
registrar’s office, recruiting, admissions, 
registration, records in a _ university, 
records in a college, publicity and public 
relations, statistical reports and office 
forms, publications, testing as related to 
admissions, and implications of increased 
enrollments for university administrators. 

Most of the lectures were given by 
collegiate administrators with national 
reputations; two are former national 
presidents of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers; one is currently treasurer of that 
Association; one an associate editor of 
its journal, College and University; others 
have been prominent either as national 
officers of the association, committee 
chairmen, panelists, or combinations of 
all of these. 

For those curious as to the contribution 
a registrar or admissions officer can make 
to administrative policy in a college or 
university, Mr. Donovan’s lecture on 
“The Development of the Registrar’s 
Office”’ is a mine of information. College 
presidents whose concepts of the regis- 
trar’s function date back to the turn of 
the century—or even to the _ late 
’*twenties—will probably be astounded at 
the untapped potential many of them 
have been ignoring on their own campuses. 
Mr. Donovan gives clear evidence of the 
tangible results; that may be expected 
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when institutions up-grade the classifica- 
tions of records-admissions offices and the 
personnel selected to administer them. 

A word of praise should be added for 
the large, clear type from which this 
book has been printed. 

We look forward to next year’s book 
on this summer’s Catholic University 
Workshop on administrative functions. 

Louis J. THoRNTON 
University of Notre Dame 
Tuomas GARRETT 
St. Michael’s College (Vermont) 


A Cautious Survey 
SponsoreD Researcu or 

LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: A REPORT 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONAL 

Researcu Pouicy, by the Committee on 

Institutional Research Policy of the 

American Council on Education. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: American Council on 

Education, 1954. vi+95 pp. $1.50. 

Concerned with the growing impact of 
sponsored research on higher education, 
i American Council on Education in 
1952 appointed a committee from the 
ranks of presidents, research adminis- 
trators, finance officers, and professors in 
large and small educational institutions 
to study the matter. The Committee 
issued a preliminary report of its findings 
a year later, inviting comment from 
various interested groups and individuals. 
The final report now at hand reflects a 
careful and somewhat cautious survey of 
a problem of many facets. By and 
large, it is a middle-of-the-road treatise 
on a subject of great importance not only 
to educators but to industrial and govern- 
mental agencies as well. 

The Committee recognizes at the 
outset that research “is here to stay,” 
unless we are to revert to the horse-and- 
buggy era. It recognizes that educa- 
tional institutions perform a vital réle 
in research, and further that they have 
an obligation to render research services 
and to train individuals through research. 
In doing so, however, they must preserve 
traditional standards of scholarship and 
academic freedom, emphasizing basic 
rather than applied research and avoiding 
a distortion of the distribution of their 
research efforts. 
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The report cites many advantages 
provided by outside sponsorship of 
research, such as greatly increased volume 
of research, enlarged thesis and employ- 
ment opportunities, acquisition of equip- 
ment, increased productivity of scholars 
by reason of more assistance and better 
equipment, incentive for acquiring new 
techniques, and development of the team 
approach. 

On the other hand, certain difficulties 
and hazards are pointed out. Among 
these are diversion of scholars from basic 
to applied phases, impairment of the 
academic program, neglect of fields which 
are equally important but of less interest 
to sponsors, overburdensome control and 
accounting procedures, and precipitate 
cancellation of support on which the 
institution has become dependent. 

How institutions might enjoy the 
advantages while escaping the hazards 
of sponsored research—this is the nub of 
the problem with which the Committee 
wrestied. As might be expected, no 
panacea is offered. For the benefit of 
educational institutions, the Committee 
emphasizes that sponsored research 
should be closely related to their normal 
programs, that projects should be open 
to qualified students, and that faculty 
members should participate only volun- 
tarily. Projects of an emergency nature 
and classified studies should be under- 
taken only if the institution can offer 
special advantages in staff or equipment. 
The full costs of each project should be 
recognized, however they may be met, 
and clear-cut policies concerning all 
financial aspects should be promulgated. 

Since research under sponsorship is a 
mutual affair between institution and 
sponsor, the Committee has voiced the 
hope that sponsors on their part will be 
more understanding in their dealings 
with educational institutions. It pleads 
for greater stability of support, more 
emphasis on creative effort, reduction of 
security requirements to the essential 
minimum, and uniformity of procedure 
in government contracts without bureau- 
cratic centralization of authority. 

In general, the Committee appears to 
conclude that sponsored research is 
essential to our national economy and at 
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the same time advantageous in many 
respects to the educational institutions 
involved, while attendant hazards and 
difficulties are manageable if faced 
courageously. There is little in the 
report to which informed educators and 
administrators are likely to take violent 
exception, and yet there is good food for 
thought throughout. 

Oram C, 

Ohio State University 


Of Dubious Value 
Errective LEADERSHIP IN HuMAN RELa- 
tions, by Henry C. Lindgren. New 

Loses ermitage House, Inc., 1954. 

287 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Tien addresses himself to 
“persons who are presently in positions 
of leadership as well as [to] those who 
fr or expect to be leaders.” He 
defined leaders as persons “who are in 
positions of power and authority . . . who 
in various ways . . . help others in the 
conduct of their public and private 
lives” (page 7). These people are iden- 
tified as executives, doctors, salesmen, 
scoutmasters, political candidates, “‘and 
so on ad infinitum.” The purpose of the 
book is “to stimulate self-examination 
and to promote self-understanding . . .” 


(page 9). 

The author assumes that hostility is 
a major factor determining the relations 
between a leader and his group. Hostility 


which is directed toward the leader 
originates from many sources, such as 
childhood experiences with parents, other 
experiences with dominating leade:s, and 
as part of our cultural heritage. The 
leader must expect and accept it. One 
of his major tasks is to recognize and 
channel this hostility for the good of the 
group. To cope with this problem the 
effective leader uses a democratic 
—- 
here are four basic patterns of 
leadership characterized by persons who 
are predominantly “parental figures,” 
“manipulators,” “experts,” or “artists 
in human relations.” The member of 
the last group, championed by the author, 
“has deep convictions about the essential 
uality of all human beings” (page 129). 
e possesses “an artistic ability; [which] 
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depends on sensitivity and balance and 
cannot be attained merely by practisin 

a set of techniques and maneuvers’ 
(page 131). This type of leader appre- 
ciates the importance of emotional factors 
when dealing with people, and strives to 
share his power wit a group. 

The author pays little attention to the 
evident inequalities of individuals (as in 
personality development) and the need 
to consider these inequalities in order to 
understand group-leader relations. The 
author also fails to recognize that a 
continuum exists between authoritarian 
and democratic leadership, and that the 
former may be preferable in some 
situations, such as to meet an emergency, 
or to satisfy the expectations of a 
particular group. 

Mr. Lindgren does not define his 
concepts clearly; terms such as “leader,” 
“group,” or “power” are used ambigu- 
ously and generalizations are introduced 
with little restraint. As a result, the 
book is of dubious value for either the 
layman or the serious student. 

Since there is great need to com- 
municate knowledge gained through study 
and experience to those who can profit 
by it, the reviewer regrets that he cannot 
be enthusiastic about this book. The 
author could have better realized his 
objectives through the interpretation of 
sound research than by taking a polemical 
approach in which a personal bias is 
supported by exhortation. 

J. J. Hanrrenak 
Ohio State University 


Industrial Techniques for 

Higher Education 
CARTER DAVIDSON 
[Continued from page 412] 

teach one.’ Under this principle, the 

student who has learned something 

strengthens his learning by passing it 

on to another student. I have been 

told repeatedly that the best way to 

learn any subject is to try to teach 
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it to another person or group. If 
this is true, why do colleges not make 
more use of the students to educate 
themselves? Let the highly trained 
and skilled faculty member be at 
the top of the pyramid, but let 
knowledge seep down through all of 
the members of the student body on a 
share-the-wealth basis.” 

I noticed that the industrialist’s 
wife was standing in the door, indicat- 
ing that it was time for the party to 
break up. I rose to my feet. ““Obvi- 
ously,” I remarked, “we have only 
scratched the surface of this topic, 
and educators have only scratched the 
surface of the many ways in which the 
techniques of modern industry and 
science might be applied to the 
problems of education. I feel encour- 
aged to believe that the problems 
created by the great increase in 
students in the years ahead will not 
prove as insuperable as they seem 


at the moment.” 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 8] 


The College and Society 
HOYT TROWBRIDGE 


[Continued from page 424) 


wiser. I think we may say, without 
complacency, that we recognize this 
obligation. Today as in the past we 
are struggling to meet it more fully; 
we are not satisfied with what we are 
doing but are seeking earnestly for 
better ways. 

We must carry on that search, in 
general education as in any other 
aspect of college work. In education, 
existing as it does in the realm of 
flux and change, perhaps this is as 
much as the public can fairly ask, or 
as we can hope for. _[Vol. XXVI, No. 8] 
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Religion in Public Higher 
Education 
EDWIN E. AUBREY 
[Continued from page 417) 
to be swerved from this obligation by 
any vested interests whether religious 
or anti-religious. 

Yet there are several reasons why 
the college cannot leave religious 
studies to the home and the church 
or synagogue. Important as the 
agencies of religious nurture are, they 
do not have the facilities nor do they 
command the time of young people 
for the sort of systematic and dis- 
ciplined consideration of religion that 
is required. Too often their educa- 
tive processes do not allow for the 
critical discussion demanded by young 
people. While the minister, priest, 
or rabbi may be quite competent to 
handle this task, most parents are 
not able to deal with the questions 
that arise in their real profundity. The 
normal adolescent’s declaration of 
independence of parental control, 
leads him frequently to repudiate his 
parents’ religion and then to regard 
any continuing concern with religion 
as a mark of being still tied to 
mother’s apron strings. It is true 
that the student’s own independent 
study of religion leads him to criticize 
his parents’ religious ideas, but this 
is occurring anyway, and it would be 
better if he understood the grounds 
of his dissent so that honest and open 
discussion could possibly take place. 
In any case, every man and woman 
has to make his or her own decision 
in this matter, for there can never be 
any vitality and conviction in second- 
hand religion. I have had students 
who, learning about the religious 
history of their own people for the 
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first time, have come to me seeking 
more information for their parents. 

At the root of all sensitive teaching 
lies respect for the honest thinking 
of the student, immature as it may 
seem to us. The unforgivable sin 
in teaching is ridicule. The core of 
the liberal spirit is respect for rever- 
ence. In this spirit, and with a 
responsible concern for the fullest 
possible development of the students 
committed to our charge, we may 
well give serious consideration to 
opening up for them the domain of 
religious thought as a part of their 


well-rounded education. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 8] 


The Minnesota Program 
of Orientation 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 
[Continued from page 432] 
underlying that program, it is evident 


that we have progressed a long way 
from the year 1927 when we began 
our first organized Freshmen Week. 
In each succeeding year our program 
has undergone fundamental changes 
which we hoped were evolutionary 
in direction. We have been highly 
critical of each new innovation, and 
have gone to the students themselves 
systematically to sample their opinions 
and reactions to each aspect of the 
program. Moreover, we have sampled 
each year the opinions of all members 
of the staff who carry responsibility. 
The development of the over-all 
program represents a combined com- 
munity evaluation and structuring 
of effort. Regardless of whether we 
ever achieve optimum orientation, 
we have found that orientation efforts 
provide an excellent common interest 
around which to organize the efforts 
of nearly all members of the university 
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community. That in itself is a 
remarkable achievement in such a 
diversified institution as ours and 
must be by its very nature. Perhaps 
this secondary gain, annual com- 
munity solidarity, may prove in the 
long run to be just as important as are 
the direct benefits of orientation to 
new students. [Vol. XXVI, No. 8] 


Changes in Eye-Movement 


Pattern 
[Continued from page 445] 

to the oculographing; and, what is 
more important, improvement con- 
tinued after the final oculograph test. 
The gain scores cited are therefore 
conservative. Even more significant 
results might be achieved with a pre- 
and post-testing procedure. 

Empirically, as noted earlier, the 
teachers of developmental reading 
tell their students that improvement 
in reading depends on increasing 
speed while decreasing the number of 
fixations and regressions. For motiva- 
tional purposes, the instructors ana- 
lyze this change of habits with each 
student’s graphs as concrete evidence. 
Diagnostically they suggest ways for 
the individual to effect this change. 
This study, however, furnishes statis- 
tical evidence that this change actu- 
ally takes place among this large 
group of reading students. Further, 
it furnishes evidence, hitherto unavail- 
able to the best of our knowledge, 
that such things as span (span of 
acuity and perceptual span) can be 
increased effectively while regressive 
tendencies can be decreased signifi- 
cantly. And all this can be accom- 
plished while speed and comprehen- 
sion are increased; hence reading 
proficiency is improved by changing 
reading pattern. 


In the Lay Magazines 


“For Man to Know,” by Vannevar Bush. 
The Atlantic, August, 1955. 


Probably the most striking thing about 
the contemporary world is that science 
has become, for the first time, the most 
important influence on the life of man. 
Mr. Bush discusses in this article one of the 
more important implications of this fact. 

The article begins with a description 
of the condition of science in some of the 
major fields. Atomic physics has now 
got to the heart of the atom, and turns 
up a new kind of particle every few 
weeks. Mr. Bush suggests that probably 
laws will eventually be formulated for the 
transformations of these particles, and 
the number of really fundamental ones 
be again reduced to’a very few. Cos- 
mologists are now generally agreed that 
the universe is expanding, though the 
are not agreed as to whether it will 
expand indefinitely or eventually con- 
tract. In biology, the theory of evolution 


is receiving ever more precise formulation, 
and the statistical study of populations 
has thrown a good deal of light on 
Darwin’s principle of natural selection. 


In general, evolution is now seen as a 
purely mechanical process for which, 
iven sufficient data, laws can be formu- 
ated and predictions made. Biochemists 
are studying the reproductive processes, 
especially with regard to proteins, the 
tremendously complex, self-reproducing 
molecules from which life is thought to 
have originated, and the nuclear acid of 
cells, the material which enables a cell 
to reproduce itself. Another develop- 
ment in this field has been the isolation 
of chloroplasts, the chlorophyl-containing 
bodies in plants which make photo- 
synthesis possible. It seems probable 
that chlorophy] itself may soon be isolated. 
These examples serve to show that 
science is continuing its rapid advance. 
One difficulty in this process, however, is 
that the vast accumulation of knowledge 
makes it more and more difficult for the 
individual scientist to become competent 
in more than a small segment of his field, 
and thus precludes thinking that cuts 
across several fields—a type of thinking 
that becomes more necessary as it 
becomes more difficult. 
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The commanding position of science 
which has been described, and the 
impressive contributions which it has 
made to all phases of human life have 
led to the formulation, more cr less 
unconsciously, of a sort of ethical code, 
which governs not only scientific practice 
but human endeavors in general. The 
picture of the universe which science 
presents to us is that of a series of 
mechanical processes which have pro- 
duced the stars and planets, and on the 


surface of our own little globe have set up 


an evolutionary process leading to the 
appearance of man. Man will ride his 
little globe for a season, and then the 
sun will cool and he will die. In the 
meantime, we are here, and the most 
sensible procedure is to work toward a 
better and more harmonious life for 
ourselves and our descendants. What- 
ever serves this end may be described as 
good. This, says Mr. Bush, while it 
will serve adequately as a_ working 
formula, bears no necessary logical rela- 
tion to the assumptions of science, which 
will equally well support quite opposite 
ideas. Moreover, it is dangerous to 
suppose that such a code can arise 
logically from scientific knowledge. The 
basic impulse of science itself is not logic 
but faith in the value of knowledge a 
its own sake. 

Another reason for rejecting the 
principle just mentioned is that it seems 
to assume that there is no reality aside 
from what we can measure with our 
present instruments, and that knowledge 
will continue to accumulate along lines 
now laid out. We actually know so 
little, despite the great progress that has 
been made, that this is not a valid 
assumption. Our obligation, as Mr. 
Bush sees it, is to continue in the faith 
that knowledge itself is the means to all 
our ends, and to avoid dogmatism and 
regimentation. Even knowledge based 
upon experiment has not lasted more 
than a generation without being revised, 
and what we think: fundamental today 
may well be found error tomorrow. Our 
task should be to provide not only for 
the good life but for the extension of 
knowledge. “If we build well, our 
children may indeed think more deeply 
and more surely.” 
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Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 


Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 
By Epwin A. FLetsHMan, Epwin F. Harris, anp Haro.tp E. Burtr 
xiv+ 112 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Subscribe to— 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 
—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reyno ps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is 
published in the Junior JourNAL. 
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Special Education for the Exceptional 


Three Volumes—FEdited by Mente E. Frampton ano Evena D. 


Here is a comprehensive work dealing with every phase of special 
education for the exceptional. The clear and concise chapters and 
supplementary readings are written by 75 foremost specialists. 
For the student, the teacher, the school administrator, the social 
worker, the doctor, the parent, and all others who wish to be well 
informed of the rapid advances made in the field, these volumes are 
indispensable. 


Volume I—Introduction and Problems, 480 pp., $5.50 

Volume I1—Physically Handicapped and Special Health Prob- 
lems, 704 pp., $5.50 

Volume I1I—Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Prob- 
lems, 704 pp., $5.50 


Stairway to College 


Normie Rusy Haroip Rusy 


A new, direct approach valuable to the student and those guid- 
ing his course of college preparation. Admission policies, college 
entrance requirements, tests, examinations and prerequisites and 
standards of the varying colleges are explained. Each subject 
receives understanding treatment and review. Chapters deal with 
social, academic and extra-curricular programs as found in different 
types of colleges. 80 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10. 


Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools 
and Colleges 


2nd ed., 336 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 


Indispensable in guidance work is this descriptive survey of 
junior colleges and schools of professional training throughout the 
country. Curricula, courses, enrollment, faculty, tuition, etc., are 
given for 600 junior colleges, 1100 specialized schools, and references 
with names and addresses for 1200 colleges and universities. 


PORTER SARGENT, Publisher 


11 BEACON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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